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Personal Contacts 
Established 


Commissioners Representing American 
Lutherans Go to Europe for Conferences 
on Post-war Reconstruction 


Unper date of March 2 Tue LutTHeran 
received news cabled from London that 
Executive Director of the National Lu- 
theran Council Ralph H. Long of New 
York, former president of the National 
Lutheran Council and President of the 
Augustana Synod P. O. Bersell, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Director of Publicity for 
the Missouri Synod Lawrence B. Meyer, 
St. Louis, Mo., had arrived in that city 
safely. The trip to London is the first part 
of a journey to Europe of which the im- 
mediate purpose is an exchange of infor- 
mation concerning the present status of 
ecumenical Lutheranism. It is hoped that 
a conference can be arranged to occur in 
Sweden, and that from that neutral center 
wider contacts can be arranged with 
brethren coming from European churches. 
The serious problems of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation which must be con- 
fronted following the end of the war need 
advance information and, if possible, some 
personal contacts for a safe and satisfac- 
tory solution. 

Plans for the visit of this commission 
were made last June at a joint meeting: 
of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Section of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention with members of the Emergency 
Planning Commission of the Missouri 
Synod. Continuation of the war_ delayed 
the journey. 

The prayers of the churches in Amer- 
ica and Canada will be addressed to our 
Lord from the hearts and the altars of the 
5,000,000 Lutherans resident in the United. 
States and Canada. We are asking God to» 
grant the Commissioners a safe journey’ 
and a safe return. We ask Him Who is the: 
source of every good and perfect gift to 
grant us and our fellow believers every-- 
where His grace. 
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Faith, Grace, Opportunity, Action 

Youne men under instruction for the composition of sermons are taught 
to begin with a text from Holy Writ and thence derive their discourse. To 
prepare a sermon first and then to attach a portion of the Bible can be even 
worse than putting the cart before the horse. 

If this were a sermonic rather than an editorial declaration, the phe- 
nomenon of nature pictured above would be entirely without excuse. There 
is no vestige of authority in the Bible for connecting a four-leafed clover 
with Faith, Grace, Opportunity, and Action. And emphasis on the fourth 
as the “enabling power” of the other three is similarly unfair. 

One admits that the objective of this week’s editorial picture and para- 
graphs requires the use of somewhat devious reasoning. We begin by recog- 
nizing as a superstition that to find a four-leafed clover is lucky. Next it is 
asserted that superstitions which attach regard to plants, paths, places, 
charms, coins, medals, and relics are remote, faint, distorted, even false; yet 
often indirect reflections of realities. Their influence emerges from that 
realm of life in which phenomena of the spirit of man occur. 

With complete confidence we affirm the reality of Faith, Grace, Oppor- 
tunity, and Action. Of these our Lord has revealed the nature in relation 
to the Kingdom of God which is in the midst of us. It is not difficult to see 
and apply them to our daily life and to conclude that Action is a kind of 
fourth leaf: it puts Faith, Grace, and Opportunity “into production.” 
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The chaplains are learning 

For one thing, the ministers who 
have been serving as chaplains in the 
armed forces have learned fo shorten 
their sermons. This will be one of their 
assets when they 
get back in civilian 
pulpits. 

There are six 
other assets, ac- 
cording to Captain 
Ellwood C. Nance 
who has helped to 
train 7,000 at the 
Army Chaplains’ 
School. The chaplain-pastors have seen 
the world, and have sloughed off pro- 
vincialism. Along with being cosmo- 
polite, they will have a new regard and 
loyalty for foreign missions. 

The chaplain-veteran will be more 
socially minded and co-operative, and 
will also know how to manage the or- 
ganizational side of church life more 
easily. 

The homecoming chaplain will know 
the language of the veteran, his hopes, 
fears, possibilities, and weaknesses. He 
will be more human, and at the same 
time more godly. He will give much 
time to the healing ministry of the 
church. 


And besides his sermons being’ 


shorter, they will be more effective. 
“Better men and more effective min- 
isters,” is Captain Nance’s summary in 
the Washington Evening Star. 


Chinese Lutherans 

“T am now in Chungking, West China. 
We rejoice that we have already gotten 
some work started here,” writes Dr. 
Peng Fu, president of the Lutheran 


Church of China. 
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“A local Lutheran church was or- — 
ganized a short time ago, and Pastor 
Chu Hao Jan was called as pastor. 
After much effort we have been able 
to rent a building where we now have © 
the seminary, the Lutheran Board of 
Publication, and also some rooms for 
the local church. 

“The seminary so far has eleven stu- 
dents. We hope there will soon be a 
few more. Several Lutheran mission- 
aries are on the teaching staff, besides 
myself and other Chinese teachers.” 

The ULC Board of Foreign Missions 
is considering sending a man to join 
this seminary faculty. . 

In northwestern Hupeh and western 
Honan provinces, the mission work is 
continuing as in former times. How- 
ever, in most of Hupeh, Honan, Hunan, 
Kwangtung, and Shantung the Lu- 
theran mission fields have been oc- 
cupied by the Japanese. 

The Lutheran World Action budget 
for the coming year allots $260,000 for 
assistance to the work in China. 


How many ministers? 


THERE was one clergyman in the 
United States for every 784 laymen in 
1900, according to U. S. census figures 
reported by Alba M. Edwards. The 
total number of clergymen was 117,333. 

By 1940, there were 140,077 clarits 
men, which means one for every 940 
laymen. The number of women who 
are clergymen doubled in twenty years, 
from 1,787 in 1920 to 3,308 in 1940. 


Missouri Lutherans against 

THE Ontario plan for teaching religion 
in the public schools is opposed by the 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, reports 
the Rey. Ernest Hahn of Toronto. He 
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said that three synods have gone on 
record against classes held in Ontario. 

“We are anxious to bring the Bible 
to youth, as our program indicates,” 
says Pastor Hahn. “But we believe it 
should be done by the Church and not 
by the State.” 

Baptist leaders have not yet com- 
mitted themselves on the question, al- 
though some are in favor. Other church 
bodies for the most part have strongly 
endorsed the project. 


Censoring the dictionary 

ANYONE who wants to look up the 
meaning of “coon,” “dago,”’ “sheeny,” 
and “wop” hereafter is advised to re- 
sort to some volume other than the 
Winston dictionary. 

These words are coming out, says 
Paul R. Evans, editor for John C. Wins- 
ton Company. The words contribute to 
racial, religious, and ethnic antipathies. 
“The reading public must no longer be 
allowed to believe a word socially ac- 
ceptable just because it is found in the 
dictionary,” he says. 

A definition to be deleted is that of 
the adjective “jesuitic,” which accord- 
ing to Webster may mean “designing, 
crafty,’ based on the ancient Jesuitical 
precept, “the end justifies the means.” 


Ahead of timetable 

MetHopists had expected to need 
most of 1945 for the first part of their 
“Crusade for Christ.” First part of the 
crusade consists in raising $25,000,000. 
It is now expected that this sum will be 
practically all in by Easter. 

Next stage—to come in 1946—is a 
campaign to secure a million new mem- 
bers of Methodist churches. From 
Easter to New Year will be a period for 
getting the eight million Methodists 
ready to seek the new million. 

There is likely to be a let-down dur- 
ing this period of preparation, suggests 
the Christian Advocate. “The enthu- 
siasm of the Church can evaporate 
quickly.” 
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In the intervening period, it would be 
well for Methodist pastors to concen- 
trate on preaching doctrine, proposes 
the Advocate. “One of the great weak- 
nesses of the Methodist Church is the 
uncertainty of its membership in great 
matters of faith and doctrine,” the Ad- 
vocate says. — 

“During the months from Easter to 
New Year’s every Methodist pulpit 
should give first attention to doctrinal 
preaching. Majestic and inspiring 
themes such as the atonement, the in- 
carnation, the pre-existent Christ, im- 
mortality, the office and work of the 
Holy Spirit, the resurrection, the deity 
of Jesus, intercessory prayer, the mean- 
ing of faith, sin, forgiveness, the wit- 
ness of the spirit and personal com- 
munion with God should come in for 
the most careful treatment possible.” 


Book stores 

Publishers’ Weekly of February 17 
gives one and one-half pages to a re- 
port on the Reading Bible House, Read- 
ing, Pa. It is one of the best-stocked 
religious book stores in the country, 
and has customers in thirty-four states, 
Canada, Alaska, Iceland, and South 
Africa. A staff of ten persons is re- 
quired to handle the work. 

The Bible House was started fifteen 
years ago, as a result of the election of 
Paul J. Schaumburg as Sunday school 
superintendent of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Reading. Mr. Schaumburg 
soon discovered a need for a local sup- 
ply of religious materials, and was 
urged by his pastor, Dr. Robert Isch- 
inger, to go into the business. 

Mr. Schaumburg’s experience is be- 
ing duplicated in many places, accord- 
ing to recent reports. “Stores handling 
religious supplies have mushroomed all 
over the country to capitalize on the 
present popularity of religious books,” 
says George E. Talbott of the Christian 
Supply Center. One publisher of re- 
ligious books claims to have 15,000 
retail stores on his list. 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Peace Has fallen upon the 120-year- 
old controversy between Peru and 
Ecuador. The cause of many bloody 
frontier wars has been settled by the 
acceptance of frontier posts in the 
Yualpi and Bella Vista districts, with 
the hope that this will make peace per- 
manent. That remains to be proved by 
time, for both countries have a heritage 
of bad feeling that may not submit to 
diplomatic arrangement. The most 
hopeful thing about the settlement is 
that it was arranged strictly between 
themselves. In the past both sides have 
called in outside arbitrators—Argen- 
tina, Chile, the United States, for in- 
stance; but this proved unsatisfactory, 
possibly because each side had counted 
on being favored. Frequent revolu- 
tionary changes in the respective gov- 
ernments had a great deal to do with 
continuing the controversy. Just at 
present another cause of disturbance is 
being eliminated in Latin America by 
the recognition of the Aguirre govern- 
ment of El Salvador by the U.S. A., but 
at the same time that approach threat- 
ens the attendance of Guatemala’s dele- 
gation upon the Inter-American Con- 
ference now in session at Mexico City, 
because Guatemala is not on speaking 
terms with El Salvador. So it goes! 


The World-wide contacts of war are 
tending to give the western world a 
more intelligent and appreciative un- 
derstanding of the primitive races of the 
Far East. Edward M. Kuder, son of 
missionary parents who did a splendid 
piece of work in our India missions, 
has been giving an illuminating insight 
into the mind and life of the Moham- 
medan Moros on Mindanao Island of 


‘the Philippines. His story appears in 
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five current issues of the Satevepost, 
beginning with February 10. Mr. Kuder 
speaks of the inculcation of democratic 
principles, operative less than fifty 
years, as bearing “dividends even with 
people like. the Moros, who lop off 
heads at the drop of a fancied insult.” 
“Heads” is the point of contact with 
another story coming from Burma, 
which tells of Ursula Graham-Bower, 
an English girl who, with the help of a 
band of Naga tribesmen, has been hold- 
ing an area near the Burma border 
against the Japanese. Says Miss Gra- 
ham-Bower, known to the natives as 
“The White Princess”: “Some of the 
nicest people I know are head hunters!” 


The Vatican is reported to be pro- 
viding at least 200,000 meals daily in 
the Italian territory between Calabria 
and Florence. These are furnished from 
a central kitchen and distributed by a 
small fleet of trailer-trucks. Since the 
Vatican State has no means of raising 
the food in its tiny area, it is said to 
obtain its supplies “from sources other 
than those under the jurisdiction of the 
Allied Commission.” Just how the dis- 
tinction is made is not clear, for “from 
75 to 99 percent of the food that goes 
into each’ bowl of soup at the Vatican’s 
soup kitchens or workers’ messes has 
been imported by the Allies.” The 
Vatican is reported as paying the stand- 
ard “white” price for all rational items, 
obtained through “seprals,’ or pro- 
vincial food administration centers. But 
these are under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Allied Commission. 


An Unknown correspondent recently 
sent the writer a folder issued by Seton 
Hall College (Catholic), advertising a 
“Course on Modern Germany” to be 
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presented by Herbertus, Prinz zu 
Loewenstein. Before Hitler the Prince 
was a leader in the Catholic Centre 
Party, which at first sought to work 
with the Nazi Party for the benefit of 
the Church. The purpose of the series 
of lectures is clearly indicated to be 
the condemnation of “the so-called 
Reformation” for all the political, eco- 
nomic and social ills which they assert 
have followed “the break-up of Euro- 
pean unity in that period.” Naturally 
that would make Luther and the Lu- 
therans the scapegoats, not only the 
sponsors for Nazism, but all other ills 
the world is heir to. It likewise seeks 
to leave the impression that everything 
was lovely and sweet and pure (page 
the Borgias and the Medici) until Lu- 
ther spilled his poison upon an idyllic 
world. The Catholic scholars don’t be- 
lieve that themselves; but it makes a 
good argument, if it can be spread. 


' France Seems to be turning toward a 

regime of puritanism. In the Depart- 
ment of Savoie in the south it has taken 
the form of suppressing legalized pros- 
titution and a strict reform of its juve- 
nile delinquency courts. But the main 
object of restrictive enactments, of all 
things in the land of burgundy and 
champagne, are wines and _ spiritous 
liquors. The closing of night clubs is 
another phase of this Puritan crusade. 
Francois Billoux, Minister of Public 
Health, is working out a program on a 
ten-year basis, by which laborers will 
be allowed only one liter (little more 
than a quart, which seems rather re- 
mote from prohibition) of wine daily; 
other workers one-half liter, and the 
percentage of alcoholic content will be 
lowered. “Modern bars,” where “soft” 
drinks will be encouraged and the sale 
of wine forbidden, will receive govern- 
ment approval and support. The peas- 
ants are already clamoring for the re- 
tention of their ancient privilege to dis- 
till their own hard liquor free of excise 
duty, which indicates that France is 
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likely to have its own “home brew” re- 
volt in course of time. The government 
is even considering curtailing the culti- 
vation of grape vines. In much the 
same frame of mind China’s Ministry 
of Food is asking the Chungking gov- 
ernment for a ban on the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquor, ostensibly 
to conserve grain for food and military 
alcohol. The sale of wine has long been 
forbidden. 


Two Churches on wheels are in con- 
stant attendance upon the British Army 
on the Western Front. They are named 
respectively St. Paul and St. George, 
and were especially designed and built 
for the purpose in the Army workshops. 
Figures of the saints decorate the in- 
terior, and each has a solid oak altar 
and oak panels covered with silk cur- 
tains. When the churches halt behind 
the lines, amplifying units are used to 
carry the sound of recorded church 
bells and hymn tunes to the worshiping 
soldiers gathered around. Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery attends these portable 
churches regularly with his generals 
and other officers when a town church 
is not available. In that event, he sends 
a call into the Chaplains’ Department: 
“Please send St. George (or St. Paul) 
to me on Sunday.” 


Sufferers from cold feet (physically 
speaking) may look forward to a meas- 
ure of alleviation after the war. They 
will owe the opportunity to the Felt 
Association, Inc., and General Electric. 
These have jointly devised an electric- 
ally wired shoe-insert of wool-felt. 
Heat is generated in the insert and 
evenly distributed to the foot and ankle 
in a newly-designed wool-felt boot, in 
which moisture is eliminated and the 
foot allowed to “breathe.” At present 
these are provided solely for the feet 
of aviators whose task carries them to 
high altitudes; but adjustments to earth 
levels are forecast for the post-war 
civilian demand. 


Orphaned Missions in New Guinea 


THE native woman on the mountain 
called Talabe, at Finschhafen, New 
Guinea, was cleaning rice as I entered 
the village. Casually, after having given 
the impression of completely ignoring 
me, she bent down to her work. I was 
but another American soldier on a 
sightseeing expedition to her village. 
Suddenly she raised her head and ex- 
claimed in recognition, “Missionary! 
American!” and came walking toward 
me to shake hands. 


A Christian group in New Guinea 


From their thatched huts in the 
thickly populated village the men, 
women and children came pouring 
forth to smile a welcome and to shake 
my hand. It was my second visit to 
Talabe, for two months earlier I had 
spent a Saturday afternoon there and 
had preached to the congregation on 
Sunday. My first visit there had been 
a revelation of the accomplishments of 
the faithful Lutheran missionaries at 
Finschhafen. 

[Nore: Chaplain Maahs has recently returned 
to the U. S. after thirty-four months in Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea. He was deeply inter- 
ested in the orphaned missions in New Guinea, 
and_ visited them frequently, preaching and 
conferring with native leaders. He was greatly 
impressed by what he saw and is enthusiastic 


about the results of Lutheran foreign mission 
work.] 
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By Chaplain ARNOLD M. MAAHS 


In Brisbane, Australia, Dr. F. O. 
Theile, Director of the Lutheran Mis- 
sion Madang, and the Lutheran Mis- 
sion Finschhafen, had given me the- 
name of a native whom I was to contact 
at this outpost of the Church. His name 
was Male (pronounced Mah-le) and I 
met him soon after I had toiled my 
way up the mountainside to the village. 
However, I was entirely unprepared 
for this fine, Christian middle-aged na- 
tive. To my intense surprise I learned 
that he spoke enough Ger- 
man and English so that we 
could converse intelligently. 
He also spoke pidgin Eng- 
lish and of course his native 
tongue, Yabam. Occasion- 
ally I used a word which he 
did not understand and he 
would say, “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

For example, I had asked 
him about the printing plant 
at Finschhafen, which in 
peace time had produced all 
the Bibles, hymn books, cal- 
endars, devotional and 
school books for the Finsch- 
hafen mission. He didn’t understand 
the word “printing plant,” but when I 
substituted the German word Druckerei 
he replied instantly, “Die ist kaput,” 
or “totally destroyed.” 

With this amazing native serving as 
interpreter, I spoke to the leaders of 
the congregation at Talabe for more 
than three hours on that first Saturday 
afternoon. They were the men who 
formed the church council, or official 
board, and were interested in safe- 
guarding the spiritual life of the people. 
From them I heard the story of what 
had happened in the congregation dur- 
ing the almost two years that they had 
lived under Japanese occupation. 

’ When the Japanese invasion appeared 
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imminent the remaining white mission- 
aries were removed. Some of them, 
being of German citizenship, had been 
removed following the declaration of 
war in 1939, and taken into custody by 
the Australian Government. This na- 
tive congregation was then left entirely 
on its own. 

Some natives had been employed at 
the printing plant at Logaweng, and 
-after the white missionaries left they 
decided to carry on the work. They 
continued to print Bibles, hymn books 
and calendars. I said to them, “What 
did you do with the books? Did you 
give them to the people?” 

They looked at me in amazement as 
Male answered, “No, we sell them. If 
one man say he want a book we sell 
him. If another man say he want cal- 
endar we sell him.” 

“What did you do with the money?” 
T asked. 

Male answered with a grin, “One 
- feller he got him. He bury him.” 

The amazing thing to me was that 
these natives, left to their own devices, 
and in the face of imminent invasion, 
did not steal that which belonged to the 
church, The quality of absolute hon- 
esty, not inherent but taught by mis- 
sionaries, did not fail them at that time. 

Their life, under Japanese domina- 
tion, had not been pleasant. They were, 
and are, dependent for food on their 
gardens and on the pigs which seem to 
roam at will through New Guinea vil- 
lage streets. At Talabe I saw not one 
pig, and I was soon to learn the reason. 
The Japs had simply shot and eaten 
them. It was all so very simple, for the 
Jap soldier had the rifle; and now 
everything had become the property of 
the Japanese government. There was 
no offer of payment to the native for 
that which rightly belonged to him. 
Their gardens had been looted in the 
same impersonal way, without thought 
of remuneration. It mattered little to 


the enemy that native women and chil- 


dren were hungry. 
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Had any native at Finschhafen been 
so inclined, collaboration with such an 
enemy at once became impossible. But 
there is a much deeper reason and a 
much simpler one why it was impos- 
sible. The New Guinea native gen- 
erally respects the white man because 
of his accomplishments. Male explained 
it all in a few words, “The white man,” 
he said, “got airplanes and ships and 
bombs and guns. Japan man he got 
them too but he not like white man. 
White man come to our country. He try 
to help us. He bring Wort Gottes 
(God’s Word). Japan man he take and 
he no pay. Japan man he too dirty like 
pig. Native no like him.” 

And what had they done during the 
past two years while living under 
enemy rule? Unhesitatingly the an- 
swer Wa. yiven. They had continued 
their church life. Naiman, a native 
pastor, had been ordained and served 
as No. 1 man. Others assisted him in 
his spiritual tasks but his was the re- 
sponsibility of leadership. The older 
men of the village formed the church 
board. God’s Word had been preached 
twice every Sunday and the people had 
been gathered for their morning and 
evening devotions every weekday. 
Children had been baptized; although 
communion had not been administered 
because of a lack of wine. This infant 
church had continued its work. 

These natives were keen in their 
questions to me. They wanted to know 
the attitude of the Lutheran Church in 
America toward them. What they 
meant was, “What is the Lutheran 
Church in America going to do about 
us?” 

Finschhafen is an orphaned mission, 
due to the war. The strange thing is 
that these native Lutherans imme- 
diately turned to their fellow Luther- 
ans in America. I could find no indi- 
cation that they had ever identified 
themselves in any other way. “What 
will the Lutheran Church in America 
do about us? Will they send us mis- 
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sionaries again?” I assured them that 
the church had not forgotten them. I 
told them of the plans that were being 
made even then to raise funds which 
would enable the church to send mis- 
sionaries as soon as the exigencies of 
the war would permit. I assured them 
that their fellow Lutherans in America 
were remembering them in their pray- 
ers. They wanted this assurance more 
than anything else in the world. 

The old men talked among them- 
selves for some time in Yabam, their 
native tongue. I listened, understand- 
ing not one word, knowing that when 
they had finished Male would interpret 
for me. This is what the old men had 
said: “Every day we think talk like 
this. No get him. Every day we pray 
and ask God send one men like you 
come up here. Now we see you we 
very glad. We say ‘Gruess Gott’ to 
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Christians America, Australia and our 
missionaries. We pray every day for 
American soldiers, Australian, English. 
We pray for Japanese, he be Christian 
too. You talk to us like a father. We 
stand like children whose father die. — 
Now we see you and we think father 
no die yet. 

“This war plenty bomb and gun but — 
no trouble for people. (Not one was 
injured.) But we stand inside bomb 
and gun no kill anybody. We pray God ~ 
He help we stand all right. Now we 
see you next time we see other fellow 
(the missionaries) again.” This was the 
amazing climax to our conversation in 
that native hut at Talabe on the first 
Saturday when I climbed the mountain 
to visit this Lutheran congregation. The — 
children who had felt themselves to be 
orphans now know the father has not 
died. Missionaries will be going back! 


Home Mission Congregations Which Have Recently 


Become Self-supporting 


By ARTHUR M. KNUDSEN 


“SEVENTY-FIVE missions have become self-supporting,” was the announcement’ | 
made at the recent meeting of the Board of American Missions. The list included 


twenty-nine salary aid missions and forty-six loan missions. 


Since then the 


number of salary aid missions attaining self-support has reached thirty-three. 


A congregation receiving a grant 
from this Board in support of its pas- 
tor is called a salary aid mission. Any 


congregation with an unpaid obliga-. 


tion to the Board in the form of a loan 
is classified as a loan mission. For the 
purposes of this article we shall confine 
our thought to salary aid missions. 

The goal of every subsidized congre- 
gation is self-support, and it is a note- 
worthy achievement -in any parish 
when it can declare its independence 
of outside aid, and proclaim that it is 
now “on its own.” Few experiences in 
the ministry of a mission pastor give 


‘him a greater thrill than to bring his 
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congregation to self-support. That rep- 
resents the realization of the hopes and 
prayers and dreams of many years, and 
is the rich reward of the pastor’s earn- 
est prayers and most strenuous labors. 

While that accomplishment is hailed 
with delight, it is not without its re- 
grets. The letters of gratitude that 
come from the mission pastors whose 
congregations have passed into the self- 
supporting class speak not only in ap- 
preciation of the financial aid that has 
been granted through the years, but 
make frequent mention of the many 
other helpful services rendered by the 
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Arthur M, 
Knudsen, D.D., 
Divisional 
Secretary of the 
Board of 


American Missions 


Board, and of the happy relationships 
the pastors are reluctant to sever. 


Missions on This Year's Roll of Honor 
and Their Pastors 


CANADA 
Barrhead Parish, Alberta, F. Rehn 
Welland, Ont., St. Matthew, F. C. Mueller 
Ottawa, Quebec, St. Peter, Lloyd Schaus 


; UNITED STATES 
Birmingham, Ala., Christ, David Conrad 
Dundalk, Md., St. Timothy, W. L. Mertz 
Detroit, Mich,, Olivet, V. E. Kotter 
Detroit, Mich., Resurrection, R. R. Sala 
Detroit, Mich., St. Peter, John Teutsch 
Lansing, Mich., Redeemer, A. C. Larsen 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mt. Carmel, Paul H. 
Waldschmidt 
Belleville, N. J., Bethany, Guy Brown 
Cranford, N. J., Calvary, W. C. Niebanck 
Dumont, N. J., Redeemer, I. L. Sterner 
Keyport, N. J., Gethsemane, J. R. Hale 
Mt. Aetna, N. J., St. John, L. H. Bealer 
Kenmore, N. Y., St. Mark, D. R. Pichaske 
New York, N. Y., St. Paul (Slovak), John 
Chalupa 
Fayetteville, N. C., St. James, G. W. Lingle 
Elyria, Ohio, Emmanuel, J. L. Urich 
Niles, Ohio, Trinity, G. M. Lubold 
Springfield, Ohio, Auburn, John M. Warnes 
Toledo, Ohio, Hope, W. W. Larson 
Youngstown, Ohio, Zion, Donald Alber 
Beaver, Pa., Holy Trinity, C. E. Naugle 
Collingdale, Pa., First, C. E. Yost 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mt. Lebanon, J. B. Miller 
York, Pa., Advent, H. W. Webner 
Churchville, Va., Parish, W. H. Kibler 
Chehalis, Wash., St. John, A. Burzloff 
Seattle, Wash., St. James, K. Simundsson 
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Seattle, Wash., University, L. H. Steinhoff 
Yelm, Wash., Immanuel, Fred T. Lucas 
Sheboygan, Wis., First, G. B. McCreary 


These missions represent a cross=sec~ 
tion of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, with a working force of 8,097 
confirmed members and 4,606 Sunday 
school pupils. — 


Growth Without Glamor 

There is not much glamor about 
some features of home mission work. 
Cleaning out a building to make it fit 
for worship services after it has been 
used for a dance or a drinking party 
the night before—there is nothing ele- 
vating about that. Enlisting workers 
for the infant Sunday school, and so- 
liciting members for the growing char- 
ter roll of course bring greater satis- 
faction; but they are not without their 
difficulties and discouragements. 

Conducting services in a small res- 
idence of five or six rooms, where the 
organist and choir are invisible because 
the only place for them is in the kitchen 
—well, that may be fun for a few Sun- 
days, but it has its disadvantages. We 
fairly trembled recently when a mis- 
sion pastor told us that the 22 x 24 ft. 
house in which his rapidly growing 
congregation is meeting accommodated 
250 people at the Christmas service. 
Where were they? One hundred twenty- 
five children were packed into the 
basement, and forty-five people sat in 
the unfinished attic, the rest were scat- 
tered throughout the rooms of the first 
floor. That is really punishing a house. 
It was built to shelter a small family, 
not to accommodate a congregation of 
250 people. That pastor is worrying 
about his Easter services. 

Glamor? No. Some, of course, but 
not much; and surely not always. There 
are but two types of fields, the hard 
and the harder, And many faithful mis- 
sion pastors doubtless feel at times that 
theirs belong to the latter class. But 
as we view their work we begin to see 
the romance of home missions. 


Hope and Faith Rewarded 


Out of many we take but one story 
as told by a pastor in the above list. 
Ten years ago on a wet, stormy October 
Sunday night he stood at the head of 
the stairs in the lodge hall waiting and 
wondering; wondering if anyone would 
come, waiting for the first worshiper to 
appear. When the hour of worship ar- 
rived there was a small growp assem- 
bled for that first service. But the faith 
and vision of that young pastor kept 
him at work day and night through the 
weeks and months that followed. In 
due course the small congregation se- 
cured possession of a church building, 
formerly owned and occupied by an- 
other Christian group. After some ren- 
ovations and alterations it proved to be 
suitable for the purposes of the con- 
gregation. And last fall, exactly ten 
years after organization, that congrega- 
tion repaid its Church Extension loan in 
full, and two months later, by the end 
of 1944, it said to the Board, “No more 
salary aid will be needed.” 

By the time a congregation has 
neared the goal of self-support, the sal- 
ary aid appropriation through annual 
reductions has shrunk to a modest 
sum. But that sum, added to other like 
sums, reaches a considerable total. The 
reductions in aid from the congrega- 
tions in the above list amount to $9,000, 
a sum now available for the beginning 
of new work in other fields. 


Newly Formed Missions 


But are any new missions being or- 


ganized these days? War is not a means 
of grace; yet it would be folly to say 
that war never accomplishes any good. 
The wars in the Bible as well as the 
history of our own nation prove other- 
wise. But even when we have ad- 
mitted that, there is no denying that 
most wars are merely wasteful, utterly 
destructive, and wholly unnecessary. 
The history of the church indicates that 


. war periods have not ordinarily been 
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times of great missionary expansion. 

And yet new missions are being or- 
ganized. Last month Tse LuTHERAN 
told the story of the organization of the 
Roselawn Lutheran Church in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, early in December. On | 
January 7 1945, Faith Lutheran Church ~ 
was organized in Long Beach, Calif, | 
as a result of the labors of that veteran 
Lutheran missionary, Pastor Paul J. 
Gerberding. 7 

And on February 4, 1945, a group of © 
seventy-one confirmed members united - 
to form Gloria Dei Lutheran Church in © 
northeast Detroit, under the leadership 
of Pastor M. Roderick Anderson, who 
was graduated from Hamma Divinity 
School last May. That area of 20,000 
people was surveyed in the spring of 
1944, and Pastor Anderson began his 
work in the field May 1. Into that de- 
velopment of new, permanent homes — 
he took his young bride, and they es- — 
tablished themselves in the midst of a 
community where the mud was a foot 
deep on rainy days. A month later the 
first service was held with a group of 
sixteen hardy souls in attendance. And 
since then, for lack of other facilities 
anywhere in the community, the group 
has been meeting in the pastor’s home, 
where there is a neat little chapel in 
the basement. With high hopes and 
great courage they look forward to the 
day when building restrictions will be 
lifted and they see the green light for 
their building plans and program. 

The Board has taken note, and the 
Church will be happy to hear that a 
considerable number of mission con- 
gregations, in appreciation of the serv- 
ices of their pastors and in recognition 
of their needs, have provided substan- 
tial increases in the pastors’ salaries. 
It has been gratifying to observe this 
evidence of consideration and concern 
for those whose leadership makes pos- 
sible the growth and expansion not 
only in mission congregations but in 
self-sustaining parishes as well. 
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WASHINGTON 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


EDUCATION 

ANYONE who reads the carefully doc- 
umented report of the advisory com- 
mittee appointed by the House Com- 
mittee on Education will be impressed 
by the dark financial outlook of many 
schools that have lost a large part of 
the income ordinarily derived from stu- 
dent fees. For many of them even 
darker days lie ahead. And under the 
GI educational bill for post-war educa- 
tion.of veterans, a still more difficult 
problem is raised: many men who will 
mature socially and personally from 
their war experiences and apply for 
higher education, will not have the 
~ mental calibre to do college work. Must 
colleges and universities change or 
lower their standards to accommodate 
these? 


COLONEL HALSEY 

Some of the most attractive and ef- 
fective people in the government serv- 
ice seldom make news flashes. A man 
like that was Colonel Edwin A. Halsey, 
Secretary of the Senate. He was nick- 
named “The Ninety-seventh Senator.” 
His recent death caused unusual ex- 
pressions of loss and affection. He had 
served in various posts at the Capitol 
for nearly half a century. His capacity 
for friendship was almost unbelievable. 
His helpfulness to editors and reporters 
was outstanding. His discretion, tact 
and fairness were legends. He will be 
quoted and cited many years from now. 
He was a loyal Democrat, but an of- 
ficial spokesman of the Republican 
minority said, “His whole life has been 
a devoted consecration to efficient pub- 
lic service.” 
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BREAKFAST 


TuE International Reform Federation, 
with Capitol Hill headquarters, held its 
fiftieth annual breakfast in the Senate 
Restaurant. The late Senator Morris 
Sheppard called this breakfast a na- 
tional institution. Clinton N. Howard, 
general superintendent of the Federa- 
tion, presided. Among the speakers 
were Senators Arthur Capper, Edwin 
Johnson, W. Lee O’Daniel, and Chap- 
lains Harris and Montgomery of the 
Senate and House. This unusual affair 
lasts something over three hours. Per- 
haps the outstanding speeches of the 
morning were by Dr. J. Warren Hast- 
ings of the National City Christian 
Church and Dr. Daniel A. Poling. Clin- 
ton Howard is an amazing little man. 
He is nearly eighty—a lifetime intimate 
of William Jennings Bryan. 


THE LUTHERANS 

THE annual Inner Mission Roll Call 
went “over the top,” and the budget is 
assured for 1945. The Rev. Paul F. 
Obenauf, of East Liverpool, Ohio, gave 
the address at the dinner. Miss Frances 
Dysinger is superintendent. ... A sur- 
prise party was tendered Dr. Gerhard 
E. Lenski upon the completion of 
twenty-five years at Grace Church. No 
more trusted man serves among us... . 
A unique pre-Lenten School of Devo- 
tion was held by the Pastors’ Associa- 
tion at Luther Place Church, with Dr. 
Harry F. Baughman of Gettysburg 
Seminary as guest speaker. . . . The 
Church of the Reformation burned its 
mortgage on a recent Sunday morning, 
dramatizing the final payment of a total 
of more than $77,000. 
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More Chaplains for Navy 


A. J. McKelway, Chaplain, U.S.N., Justifies Appeal for More Ministers 


In the Navy’s urgent need for chap- 
lains it has had recourse to an unpre- 
cedented method of emphasizing that 
need and appealing to the ministry. All 
over the country, from every Naval 
District, working in conjunction with 
Officer Procurement Offices, there are 
chaplains meeting with groups of min- 
isters, having personal 
interviews, and present- 
ing the facts and making 
the plea. 

I had 21 months’ duty 
aboard the aircraft car- 
rier, USS Essex, during 
which time we were in 
thirteen separate combat 
engagements, seven of 
which were counted as 
“major,” but none of 
which was “minor” in 
terms of loss of pilots and 
air crewmen. On my re- 
turn a few months ago, 
I asked for duty in the 
Chaplain Procurement 
Program then being 
planned. I felt keenly the need of the 
men, whether ashore in the States, or 
ashore and afloat in the combat areas. 
I had experienced so deeply the en- 
riching nature of this ministry. I was 
also aware of the strategic opportunity 
offered the Church. 

The need of the men in service is 
obvious. They are separated from their 
homes, with all that that separation 
implies. They are away from their 
mothers and fathers, wives and chil- 
dren, intimate companions, from their 
churches and pastors;. in short, from all 
those human relationships which we 
take so much for granted but which are 
such a great source of strength and 
comfort and encouragement in times of 


‘any stress, confusion, danger, loneli- 
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ness, and temptation. Not only so, but 
they are separated from those depend- 
able and strengthening relationships at 
the ages when they are most needed. 
(The great mass of service men are 
boys between. 17 and their early 20’s.) 
In addition, this separation is all the 
more significant because these boys are 


The chaplain is welcomed in the sick bay 


subjected to circumstances of the great- 
est stress, physical, nervous, spiritual, 
to circumstances of confusion, danger, 
loneliness. In these circumstances 
every temptation gains increased power. 

There is another circumstance which 
emphasizes the need of these lads which 
I find comes as a surprising realization 
to most people—that is the tragedy of 
death which comes to them during this 
separation from their homes and loved 
ones. Of course, you understand that 
the tragedy of death means the death 
of someone dear—not one’s own death. 
For instance, I do not know how many 
times ministers, qualified in every way 
for the chaplaincy, have said something 
like this, “Now, when the casualty re- 
ports will be increasing, I feel that it is 
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my duty to stick by my people and give 
them what comfort I can when the 
news of death comes.” Often I feel that 
the minister is surprised, in some cases 
almost offended, when I remind him of 
the obvious fact that the lads in service 
receive about four or five times the 
amount of tragic news from home. 

As you may guess, it is the chaplain 
who is the personal medium through 
whom this news of tragedy passes. 
There may be times when the ship is 
cut off from all communication for 30, 
40 days or more, no mail or dispatches 
either leaving the ship or arriving. 
When the ship reaches a port, radio 
communications and mail are open. 
Never think that the morale-building 
qualities of mail from home can be ex- 
aggerated. But with the mail and with 
the dispatches come not only the good 
news, the news of marriages and births, 
but also the indiscriminately scattered 
word of death. 


Critical Visiting 

On one such occasion for more than 
two days I uninterruptedly gave the 
word of death to those boys and men 
until every one had the word of tragedy 
from the chaplain “with such comfort,” 
as the minister would say, as he could 
give. At such times the chaplain must 
have a clear eye and steady voice and 
the strengthening word. But there is 
no good way to tell bad news. It would 
be a calloused spirit not to feel itself 
bending and sore under such an ac- 
cumulated burden of sorrow. In be- 
tween the men for whom I would send 
to tell them of death, there would come 
the lads with their letters, some con- 
taining messages thoughtlessly, fool- 
ishly, needlessly written; other letters 
necessarily telling of things gone wrong 
at home. 

When I thought, cowardly enough, 
that I had reached the end of my re- 
sources, came this lad. (He must have 
lied about his age. He didn’t look a day 
over sixteen.) His face was as long as 
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a horse’s face could ever be and marked 
with every burden ten Jobs could ever 
have borne. He stood before me mutely 
with a letter, handing it to me to read. 

“Now has come,’ I thought, “the 
worst of all the news.” 

“Sit down, son,” I said, 
what’s the trouble.” 

He said, “I want you to read this 
letter.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I shall if you want 
me to, but you tell me the trouble.” 

“IT want you to read this letter,” he 
repeated, “and tell me if you think my 
girl still loves me.” 

With solemn face and demeanor but 
with a heart singing thanks, I assumed 
the roll of Chaplain Dorothy Dix. Ob- 
livious then to the fact of any other 
trouble in the world, this lad, I think, 
must still wonder at the absorbed in- 
tensity with which I entered with him 
into this most urgent affair of the heart. 

Then back to the messages of death, 
thanking God I was there to try to 
share the burden, glad that in such an 
accumulation of sorrow I had been in- 
trusted to those lads with such a min- 
istry that though sorrow had come they 
might not sorrow as “those that are 
without hope.” 

Since the intensely personal ministry 
of the chaplain comprises more, I would 
say, than 80 percent of his whole work, 
I shall not apologize for further indi- 
cating what type of work it is. 

The chaplain never has to seek for 
personal contacts. He will be more apt 
to find it necessary to place some easily 
overcome procedure in the way so that 
those who need him most will “screen” 
themselves on through. 

There is no conceivable situation that 
a sailor cannot get himself into. There 
is a seemingly infinite variety of in- 
conceivable situations that he does get 
into. In as many cases as the chaplain 
can handle, when the lads have dug 
themselves in so deeply that they find 
themselves helpless to get out, fa will 
come to the chaplain. 


“tell me 
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MUSINGS OF 


A MINISTER'S 


WIFE 


MIXED SIGNALS—The Lathrops visit after Vespers 


Mr. Benson turned the key in his 
front door. 

“Walk in, folks,” he cried heartily to 
the group standing on the porch. Mrs. 
Benson gently shepherded Mrs. Milland 
and me ahead of her. Our husbands 
followed. 

“Let me take your coats,” she said. 

‘Tll take the coats, mama. You get 
the coffee going.” 

“That sounds very good to me,” Jerry 
agreed. “This has been quite a day. I 
could use a cup of coffee.” 

“So could the rest of us. Bet dollars 
to doughnuts you’re no more tired from 


, preaching that sermon tonight than the 


rest of us are from listening to it.” 

“Thank you!” Jerry bowed. 

The rest of us laughed. We all know 
Mr. Benson too well to try to soften any 
of his remarks. 

“Anything I can do for you?” I of- 
fered, following Mrs. Benson to the 
kitchen. 

“Not a thing, thanks. Everything is 
right here on the tea-wagon, except the 
coffee. Was that the third or fourth 
spoonful I put in the percolator?” 

“Third. I’d better get out of here, 
before I make you ruin the coffee. 
Those cakes look so beautiful I want 
a good cup of coffee to go with them.” 

“Then run along. And sit at the op- 


posite end of the room from Mrs. Mil- - 


land, will you? I hate Quaker meetings 
where the men all huddle on one side 
and the women at the other.” 

‘T’ll see what I can do.” I laughed, 
but I felt vaguely annoyed, too. 

There was no chance of following up 
Mrs. Benson’s suggestion, anyhow. Mrs. 
Milland looked up at me from a corner 
of the davenport. She smiled and patted 
the cushions beside her invitingly. With 


a stab of real pain, I realized how thin 
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she has grown in the weeks since Art | 
was reported “missing.” 

“Sit down and talk to me. Tell me, 
how are the children?” 

“Fine, now. Our household has re- 
turned to normal.” 

“T was watching Mark and Joan in ~ 
church. They surely are growing. 
Mark’s twelve, isn’t he?” 

“Thirteen! I can hardly believe it 
myself; but it’s a fact.” 

“Art was thirteen the first time he 
went to scout camp. I remember some 
of us mothers couldn't believe the boys 
could get along without us and made 
our husbands drive us out to the camp.” 

I had heard the story several times, 
but I listened again with real sympathy. 
She wanted to talk about Art. Nat- 
urally she did. He was in her thoughts 
day and night. The present was one 
great menacing question mark. There 
was comfort in the past. 

Because I had heard the story before, 
I could leave one ear free for the con- 
versation from the men’s side of the 
room. y 

Mr. Benson was holding forth. “Every 
other church in town is planning for a 
big expansion after the war. If we 
stand still the parade will just march 
on without us.” 

“The thing I want to be sure about,” 
put in Jerry mildly, “is where that 
parade is going.” 

“Oh, I know, pastor, you’re going to 
tell me again that bigger churches with 
bigger nominal memberships don’t 
necessarily mean the Kingdom of God. 
And when you say that, you’ve got me, 
of course. No layman can argue with 
a preacher about the Kingdom of God; 
eh, Milland? But the people in the town 
can’t see the Kingdom, and they can see 
a good church plant.” 
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“It happens I’m just foolish enough 
to think we already have a good church 
plant. Oh, it’s crowded at times, but 
people sometimes enjoy being crowded.” 

Mr. Milland had been twirling a rub- 
ber band in his fingers. Jerry glanced 
at it. “Pre-war?” 

“Must be. I tell you, Benson. I see 
what you mean about a larger building 
for Easter and special occasions, but I 
think I’ve heard Pastor Lathrop say he 
won’t mind having several services on 
those days, if necessary. So long as he 
feels like that, I think it’s up to us to 
do our share for the rest of the church 
first and not rush into an expensive 
building program as soon as priorities 
are removed.” 

“Well, I didn’t bring you here to 
argue with you. But so many of the 
men don’t seem to realize that the ex- 
tra amount of the apportionment is re- 
quested, not assessed.” 

“And I’m one of them. The whole 
apportionment is requested, so far as 
I can see. Personally, I’d feel pretty 
shabby worshiping in an unnecessarily 
expensive church when our missions at 
home or abroad were getting along on 
a sort of subsistence diet.” 

“Who’s on a diet?” asked Mrs. Ben- 
son from the doorway. “Bill, will you 
wheel this tea-wagon in for me?” 

Skillfully she maneuvered the serv- 
ing table in front of the chair where her 
husband had been sitting and herself 
into the chair. She began to do things 
with cups and saucers and spoons. I 
was amused at the tactful way she 
achieved her object. 

Apparently, the smile showed on my 
face, for Jerry caught my eye across 
the room and smiled in return. Cas- 
ually, his hand strayed to his left cuff— 
our private sign that means, “Let’s 
leave as early as we can without being 
rude.” 

“What’s this I hear about closing the 
Youth Center?” asked our hostess, 
tossing the conversational ball in my 
direction. 
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“Pure rumor. We’ve been having dif- 
ficulty getting the parents to act as 
chaperones, The same ones were being 


called on over and over. You know 
how those things go.” 
“Don’t I!” agreed Mrs. Milland. 


“When Art was in Junior High School, 
he was always bringing his friends 
home. I enjoyed having them; but of 
that whole class only one other family 
would open their home to the crowd.” 

“We always had a gang of young 
folks around, didn’t we, Mother?” 
chimed in her husband. No one spoke 
the words, “And where are they now?” 
but they hung in the air, 

It was Mrs. Milland who resolutely 
broke the spell. “Where was Georgina 
Day? She seldom misses a Lenten 
service.” 

“She’s not going out for the next few 
days,” answered Mrs. Benson. “She 
thinks her husband is sailing soon, and 
she hopes he may have a chance to call 
her before he ships out. So she’s stay- 
ing close to the phone.” 

“Not many men in the congregation 
tonight, were there, Pastor?” com- 
mented her husband. “Looked for a lit- 
tle while as though Milland and I had 
gotten into a ladies’ meeting by mistake, 
Then a few more joined us. But it still 
looked like a hen party.” 

“At least I know that the people who 
attend a service like that really want 
to come. Nearly every person there 
could have found an excuse for stay- 
ing away, if he’d wanted to. It makes 
a stimulating group to whom to 
preach.” 

The talk drifted to the conference 
meeting on evangelism to be held after 
Easter, then to world politics. It was 
late when I finally rose to leave. 

“Sorry,” I apologized as we headed 
for home. “I just couldn’t break away 
sooner. Don’t look so blank. Didn’t 
you finger your cuff?” 

“If I did it was quite unconscious.” 

“And here I’ve felt guilty for an 
hour!” 
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A LONG STEP AHEAD 


Victims of Mental Illness Receive and Respond to Curative 


Treatments and Home Care 


For far too long the probléms of 
mental illness have been the concern 
of hospitals only, with the people in the 
community looking upon the hospital 
as a place where “raving maniacs” or 
individuals possessed with “evil spir- 
its” are housed behind bars, and from 
which no one emerges to take his or her 
place again in the community as a use- 
ful citizen. It has been considered as 
the last resort, and to be used only 
when the family could no longer han- 
dle the individual at home, rather than 
a place where the patient is treated 
kindly and where he receives the best 
medical and psychiatric care available, 
and from which many individuals re- 
turn to the community restored to 
health. 

The community should be as much 
concerned about mental illness as about 
physical illness. For half a century or 
longer society has applied the best 
scientific methods known to the pre- 
vention and treatment of organic ill- 
nesses, as, for example, the movement 
to stamp out tuberculosis. But only 
recently has there been a similar ap- 
proach to mental illness. With the in- 
crease in mental illness the problem 
can no longer be ignored. 

Some months ago, Dr. Arthur P. 
Noyes, superintendent of the Norris- 
town, Pa., State Hospital, said that one 
person in every twenty in the United 
States is hospitalized for mental illness, 
and one out of every ten persons is 
nervously ill at some time during his 
life. The National Committee for Men- 

[This article rocured by Dr. 
Bechtold, Its writer is in the Social gecvite 
Department of the Norristown State Hospital. 
She presented her paper at the winter Confer- 
ence of Volunteer Chaplains of the Board of 


Inner Missions of the Ministerium of Penn- 
Sylvania, ] 
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By ELBA L. DYER 


tal Hygiene gives the percentage as 
even greater, stating that one person 
out of every seven becomes mentally 
ill. At the present time there are more 
beds in hospitals in the United States 
occupied by persons with mental ill- 
ness than there are beds for all other 
illnesses combined, including tuber- 
culosis. But even this number is not 
sufficient; and there is a crying need 
for greater hospital facilities. 


Who Are the Mentally Ill? 

They are our relatives, our friends, 
our neighbors. They come from every 
walk of life. They are ministers, social 
workers, doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
teachers, nurses, housewives, skilled 
workmen, laborers and farmers. Thus 
we see that mental illness is no re- 
specter of social background, economic 
status or educational training. The in- 
dividual cannot protect himself against 
mental illness by accumulating material 
goods, by acquiring an education, or ., 
by taking out insurance. In many in- 
stances, the mentally ill are men and 
women who have filled important posi- 
tions and have made valued contribu- 
tions to their community's welfare and 
to society. ‘Many of them are brilliant, 
talented individuals who have charac- 
teristics which the community respects, 
as, for example, integrity of character, 
industriousness, conscientiousness, in- 
terest in church, etc. 


Why Have They Become Ill? 


Unfortunately, the many causes of 
mental illness cannot be considered 
within the scope of this paper. Let it 
suffice to say that those who have been 
unable to cope with the pressures 
which they have faced—pressures from 
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within and from without—become men- 
tally ill. The demands of their fam- 
ilies, particularly their parents, may 
have been contrary to their interests 
or may have been so great that the in- 
dividual could not live up to their ex- 
pectations. When he is unable to live 
up to the ideals of his family and so- 
ciety, or to his own ideals, the indi- 
vidual may develop a sense of failure 
and of guilt which produces within him 
a feeling of unworthiness, and a feeling 
that he has brought disgrace upon the 
family. As a result, he may think of 
himself as ostracized from society. 

Let us take a patient and follow him 
through the development of his illness, 
his hospitalization, and his return to 
the community. The development of 
his illness has come about over a long 
period of time, although it may not 
have been apparent to the family until 
John’s behavior suddenly became ex- 
treme. Up until this time he may have 
been a “model” son or husband, an ef- 
ficient worker and a respected member 
of the community. In all probability 
he had been a good student, ranking 
high in his class and receiving A’s in 
deportment. In contrast to his former 
behavior, he now is non-conforming, 
resentful, quarrelsome, neglects his 
personal appearance, etc. 

The family are at a loss to explain 
the change in him. Their first reaction 
is to consider him just plain “mean,” 
or, as is frequently said, “He or she -is 
possessed of the devil, or is just plain 
lazy.” Second, when the family hbe- 
comes aware of the individual’s illness, 
they may consider it a just punishment 
which the Lord has sent, either be- 
cause the individual has “sinned” or 
because of the “sins” of the family. 
This attitude is more likely to exist in 
instances where the patient shows in- 
terests which are considered immoral, 
asocial and antisocial. The parent or 
neighbor may say, “I can’t understand 
it. John or Mary was always such a 
good boy or girl.” Third, the family 
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usually considers the patient’s illness a 
social stigma and are ashamed of his 
or her behavior. They fear condemna- 
tion from the neighbors and, most of 
all, from the pastor. For this reason 
they may hesitate to have the minister 
know that a member of the family is 
mentally ill lest he, too, condemn the 
individual and consider the family dis- 
graced in the eyes of the church. As 
the family may avoid approaching the 
pastor, it may be necessary for him, 
if he is aware of what is happening, to 
seek the family. Reassurance and com- 
fort can be given by his very accept- 
ance of the individual as a sick person, 
without criticism and without blame, 
either of the patient or the family. 


Sponsor of Hospital Care 

In addition, the pastor can be of 
great help through interpreting the 
patient’s need of hospitalization and 
helping the family with such practical 
matters as securing the commitment 
papers and having them properly filled 
out. He, likewise, may need to help 
the family and the patient—if the pa- 
tient is not too ill—to see the hospital 
as a place where the patient will re- 
ceive kindly care and scientific treat- 
ment. The pastor’s role as interpreter 
should extend to the congregation, and 
beyond that to the community as a 
whole. He, by virtue of his position, is 
a community leader. 

The pastor’s interest in the patient 
and in his family should continue dur- 
ing the patient’s hospitalization, and 
after his return to the community. In 
the early phases of the patient’s illness 
it would be better for the pastor to con- 
tact the physician before visiting, as 
thé patient’s feelings of unworthiness 
may be so great that even the sight of 
the pastor may increase his self-blame 
and lead to further disintegration of 
personality. Many times the patient in 
his illness has the fear that he has com- 
mitted “sins” which are unforgivable, 
and because of his “sins’—that is, in 
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either his thoughts or his acts—he feels 
that he is ostracized from the church 
and from society. The pastor, when 
the patient is well enough, can do much 
to alleviate his mental sufferings by 
assuring him that his “sins” are forgiv- 
able. A visit by the pastor, at the proper 
time, with the assurance of acceptance, 
interest in his welfare, and a desire for 
his return to the community may speed 
his recovery. Until the proper time for 
a personal visit, letters from the pastor 
and copies of the church papers will 
remind him that he is still considered a 
member of the congregation and com- 
munity, although during his hospitaliza- 
tion his only direct contact with church 
is with the patient group at the serv- 
ices provided at the hospital. 


Miss Strathy Goes to 


On the threshold of the little animal 
surgery she halted for a moment and 
pointed in the direction of a boy bend- 
ing over the operating table bandaging 
the leg of a whimpering dog. 

“Kim, Kim, you here—you aren’t 
with the gang that’s gone to the police 
court?” shrieked the mother, running 
into the surgery and flinging her arms 
around Kim. 

“We have proof that for the last nine 
months Kim has never spent an evening 
with the gang—he’s been too busy here 


in the surgery,” announced Margaret. 


Strathy triumphantly. “He’s the back- 
bone of the Humane Neighbors and he 
even helped when we operated on old 
Tuzzle—” 

“Come and see old Tuzzle, Mum,” 
coaxed Kim. “He’s my patient, and 
Kim proudly introduced his mother to 
the rather decrepit and senile St. 
Bernard, whose life had been length- 
ened by ministrations in the surgery. 

“Say, Mum, I’m going to be a doctor 
—maybe a surgeon, Miss Strathy says 
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If the patient's own pastor cannot 
visit the hospital, it would be well for 
him to write the patient, telling him 
that he regrets his inability to visit and 
that he has asked the pastor who visits 
that institution to stop to see him. The © 
work of especially appointed chaplains © 
at mental hospitals is ably covered in 
an address by the Rev. Ernest E. ~ 
Bruder which was published in the } 
journal, “Occupational Therapy and © 
Rehabilitation.” Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick and the Rev. Mr. Weiss also — 
have made helpful contributions. 


Wise Co-operation 
In relation to the patient’s family, the 
pastor should encourage them to leave 
(Continued on page 23) 


India—Il 


By BLANCHE GERTRUDE ROBBINS 


I’ve got surgeon’s hands,” Kim an- 
nounced, his cheeks crimsoning. 

“A-a doctor—a-a surgeon, you Kim?” 
gasped his mother unbelievingly. 

“Yep, itll take a lot of dough and I’ll 
have to work like blazes to earn the 
cash,” said Kim thoughtfully. 
“Well, I guess likely your pa and rll 
be proud to help you, Kim,” spoke up 
Mrs. Farthing, dabbing ney eyes with 
her handkerchief. “I guess maybe that 
big house with the gardens we were 
planning ‘to buy won’t do us half as 
much good as helping you to be a doc- 
tor. I never allowed a son of mine 
would be taking to a profession.” 

“Gee, Mum, you’re swell,” exploded 
Kim as he spread a blanket over old 
Tuzzle and followed his mother up the 
basement stairs. 

Kim Farthing finished high school 
and entered college, but the Humane 
Neighbors maintained the little animal 
hospital-hostel in the tiny surgery. 
Margaret Strathy resisted the sugges- 
tions of her friends that she sell or rent 
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her home and move to another section 
of the city with pleasanter surround- 
ings and neighbors. The membership 
in the Humane Neighbors had changed 
even as the neighborhood had changed. 
All around were the homes of foreign- 
born and uncongenial folk. Long ago 
the original Humane Neighbors had left 
Penny Square. Dorrie Trimble, who de- 
clared she had got her first taste for 
nursing in the little animal surgery, 
was a nurse in training in a city hos- 
pital. Trudie Sellers was a teacher in 
high school, and Bud Hyslop was 
studying veterinary surgery. 

But the boys and girls of Penny 
Square were as keenly interested in 
sick and stray animals as the boys and 
girls who had originated the Humane 
Neighbors. The members of the little 
club were in even greater danger as 
delinquents if they had nothing special 
to keep them off the streets and away 
from “gangs” bent on pranks, argued 
Margaret. 

And now there had come this offer of 
a business concern to buy her home. 
The price offered frightened Margaret 
Strathy. It was the biggest temptation 
she had ever faced. But if she sold her 
home in Penny Square, the little animal 
surgery would be abandoned and the 
Humane Neighbors’ Club would no 
longer function. Margaret Strathy 
would be care-free of taxes, the upkeep 
of a house that was always needing re- 
pairs and the responsibility of the little 
surgery in the basement that demanded 
so many steps and so many hours of 
vigil. 

Yesterday was Kim’s_ graduation, 
Margaret was thinking. He was now 
Dr. Kimberley Farthing, she thought 
with pride, as she went down to the 
surgery to tidy up. 

She heard the doorbell ring and steps 
running down the basement stairs, and 
she listened curiously as a voice cried 
out, “Miss Strathy, are you there?” 

“Kim,” she shouted and ran to the 
stairway. 
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“And Dorrie—member little Dorrie 
Trimble,” laughed the girl with Kim, 
as they hugged Miss Strathy. 

“Of course, but I thought you’d be 
off on your holiday—congratulations, 
Dr. Kimberley Farthing,” offered Mar- 
garet Strathy as the tall doctor swung 
her off her feet. 

“Always Kim to you,” he declared, 
“but I’ve got something to tell you. Miss 
Strathy, I’ve been accepted for med- 
ical missionary service in India and 
Dorrie Trimble is going along as mis- 
sionary’s wife. You see, we've both 
been harboring an ambition to be mis- 
sionary heroes ever since you were tell- 
ing us those missionary yarns away 
back when we were Humane Neigh- 
bors—” 

Margaret Strathy was holding to the 
operating table for support, trying to 
control the trembling that had seized 
her. 

Kim Farthing and Dorrie Trimble 
going to India as missionaries! Then 
she heard Kim say, “Maybe I’m giving 
away secrets, but I heard the other 
day that Trudie Sellers had passed her 
medical and hopes to go to India as a 
missionary some day soon—” 

“Going to India—Kim and Dorrie and 
Trudie—” Miss Strathy was muttering 
under her breath. 

Kim was flying up the stairs to an- 
swer the doorbell. Then he was shout- 
ing down the stairway, “Miss Strathy, 
it’s the real estate man. He wants to 
know your decision about selling the 
house.” 

There was a moment of silence, then 
came Margaret Strathy’s announce- 
ment: “No, I am not selling the house 
—how do I know there may not be 
other missionaries in the Humane 
Neighbors—this is a mission I never 
recognized before. After all these years 
I am going to India—not I alone, but 
Kim and Dorrie and Trudie, and, God 
willing, there will be other missionaries 
to discover in the Humane Neighbors,” 
she added softly. [Tue Enp] - 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


THE BLOOD OF CHRIST 

Read Hebrews 9:11-15 and John 10:11-17. 

“THe life is in the blood.” Without 
the latter, the body disintegrates into 
inert matter. Drawn from a slaugh- 
tered animal the blood is powred back 
as a libation to “mother earth” or, in 
religious expression, offered in worship 
to the Giver of life. In stark reality, 
the offering was the substitution of the 
sacrificed victim for the worshiper’s 
own life blood—in more polite lan- 
guage it was “vicarious.” To stop this 
flow of the blood of the innocent, and 
yet to accept the intent of the life of- 
fering, the Son of God became man and, 
in fullest substitution, offered His own 
life blood vicariously—in a libation 
that was human yet divine, spiritual in 
quality and infinite in love’s expression. 


Apart from shedding of blood there is no 
remission. Hebrews 9:22. 

FORGIVENESS Maver Posststr. “An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” is 
the way of retribution. The shedding 
of innocent blood by a criminal—as an 
individual or as a nation—demands the 
exaction of the blood of the guilty. The 
twenty-year-old girl guerrilla who 
claimed to have killed 150 German in- 
vaders with grenades is accounted a 
heroine by her people. Jesus said He 
“came not to destroy the law but to 


fulfill” it with the higher principle of. 


love. He did not release from the cross 
the thief who was penitent, yet forgave 
his sins and promised him life eternal. 
God “hates the sin but loves the sinner” 
—and offers the innocent blood of the 
Saviour, Who suffers for the guilty yet 
offers the penitent forgiveness. 


Ye were redeemed . . . with precious 
blood, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot, even the blood of Christ. 


_ I Peter 1:18, 19. 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


RspEMPTION Provipep, “The man that 
I want to be is so much better than the 
man I am, that the man I am can never © 
be the man I want to be,” said some- _ 
one. “O wretched man that I am!” ex- | 
claimed Paul, but to the query, “Who > 
shall deliver me from the body of this - 
death’ he triumphantly testified: 
“Through Jesus Christ!” As he wrote - 
to the Galatians, “Christ redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, having be- 
come a curse for us.” “As of a lamb 
without blemish,” the “precious blood” 
of Christ is the incalculable price of 
redemption. The divine-human Jesus 
does the humanly impossible, in gain- 
ing salvation from sin. 


For it was the good pleasure of the 
Father . . . through him te reconcile all 
things unto himself, having made peace 
through the blood of his cross. Colossians 
1:19, 20. 

ATONEMENT Errscrep. Salvation from 
sin should be the prelude to association 
with God and service in His Kingdom. 
Christ invites us to Calvary to consider 
the meaning of His cross, that behold-, 
ing we may be constrained by His holy 
passion to take up our cross and follow 
Him in sacrificial service. When our 
boys come home they will not be sat- 
isfied with an inane, passive form of 
religion, but will demand definite con- 
version and positive Christian life and 
action. The heavenly Father seeks not 
only the reconciliation of the nations 
with each other, but atonement—the 
being “at one”—with Himself in the 
“peace” made “through the blood” and 
in the love sourced in the Saviour. 


For by one offering he hath perfected 
forever them that are sanctified. Hebrews 
10:14. 

SANCTIFICATION CoMPLETED, “White- 
washing the pump will not purify the 
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water.” Warned against drinking from 


an attractive-looking well, we were in- 
formed that the water had spread ty- 
phoid germs. Jesus told His disciples 
to “beware of the leaven of the Phar- 
isees and Sadducees.” And He added, 
“There is nothing covered up that shall 
not be revealed, and hid that shall not 
be known.” The Jews were proud of 
_the spring whence their national life 
had flowed and of their lineage as the 
“children of promise,’ but the true 
Israel are “the pure in heart,” who have 
been cleansed by the purifying blood 
of God’s Lamb. Only the perfect blood 
of Christ can make full satisfaction and 
save from sin. By one alone, once only 
and for all has atonement been made, 
and by faith not works may salvation 
be gained from the Son of God. This 
the Scripture clearly teaches. 


Unto him that loveth us, and washed us 
from our sins by his blood . . . to him be 
the glory and the dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen. Revelation 1:5, 6. 

THe Saviour Gutorirrep. Bleaching 
liquids both whiten and cleanse. By 
the strange alchemy of the Spirit the 
blood of Jesus Christ purifies when ap- 
plied by grace to hearts that are sin- 
soiled, All stains are removed. In the 
vision of St. John, the robes of the glo- 
rified saints are seen to be spotlessly 
white. In Jewish ceremonial cleans- 
ings the book of the law, the tabernacle, 
the vessels of the ministry, and then 
the worshipers were sprinkled with the 
blood of young bulls and goats, as the 
words were uttered: “This is the blood 
of the covenant which Jehovah com- 
manded.” But as the veil of the future 
is lifted and in holier relation is seen 
the multitudes redeemed crowding 
about the Saviour in the temple eter- 
nal, the refrain is heard to echo 
throughout the heavens, “These are 
they that came out of the great tribula- 
tion, and they washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb!” To Him be the glory! Amen. 
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Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
And renew a right spirit within me, Cast 
me not away from Thy presence; And 
take not Thy Holy Spirit from me. 
Purify me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean; Wash me, and I shall be whiter 
than snow. For Thy name’s sake, 
Amen. 


A Long Step Ahead 


(Continued from page 20) 


the patient in the hospital—no matter 
how much he pleads to go home—until 
the doctors think he is well enough to 
leave, Further, the pastor should en- 
courage the family to co-operate with 
the hospital personnel, 

Upon the patient’s recovery, it would 
be well if the social worker and the 
minister could work together for the 
patient’s welfare. Their interests in in- 
dividuals, although not parallel, are not 
entirely divergent. Both are concerned 
with the individual’s physical and men- 
tal health. Both want the individual 
to have the necessities of life—proper 
food, adequate shelter, sufficient cloth- 
ing, opportunity for educational train- 
ing, the chance to earn a decent living 
for himself and his family. 

Other professions in the community, 
such as teachers, doctors and visiting 
nurses, are likewise interested in help- 
ing the individual attain these goals. 
But in addition, each profession has its 
own particular area of competency; the 
physician—including the psychiatrist— 
is highly skilled in regard to the diag- 
nosis of illness and its treatment; the 
educator is concerned primarily with 
the development of the individual’s 
abilities; the minister’s first concern is 
the spiritual welfare of the individual; 
and the social worker’s main function 
is the social adjustment of the indi- 
vidual as it affects him and others. In 
order to attain these objectives for the 
welfare of the individual and society, 
all professions must work together. 
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Aeros the Desk 


THERE are two articles in this issue of 
Tue LUTHERAN to whose indirect rela- 
tionships we deem it proper to call at- 
tention. One of them is the communi- 
cation from Chaplain Arnold M. Maahs 
concerning contacts he had with Chris- 
tians in New Guinea. That part of the 
world and its native occupants were 
reported enamored of Japanese invad- 
ers: it is comforting to learn that their 
religion gave them discernment of truth 
and confidence in their faith in Christ. 
Their welcome of allied troops and es- 
pecially of Christians in the Chaplains’ 
Corps was sincere and inspiring to its 


, recipients. 


The other article contains Dr. Arthur 
M. Knudsen’s report of the accomplish- 
ments of Home Mission congregations, 
whose progress toward financial au- 
tonomy has reached a successful end. 
In Dr. Knudsen’s placement of them 
upon the Honor Roll, the entirety of the 
ULCA heartily joins. They have been 
an example of fidelity to our Lord’s 
commission to spread His Gospel. Un- 
deterred by the conditions of war, they 
have increased their influence and their 
growth has enabled their Church to 
plant and support congregations in 
other places that need our work and 
workers. 


THE RED CROSS CALLS 

Next Sunday, March 18, has been 
designated as Red Cross Day in the 
churches of the United States by those 
who are authorized to present the work 
of this society and its financial require- 
ments. Argument in favor of a univer- 
sal response of this appeal is unneces- 
sary. We quote from the Bulletin sent 
to editors of church papers, “It is ob- 
vious that the world situation at the 
present time will make greater de- 
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mands than ever before. I trust there- 
fore that the Christian people of this 
country will recognize this fact and be 
generous in their support.” 

The amount of service to be rendered ~ 
dictates the amount of money sought 
“to meet the obligations delegated to it 
by the people.” And the people will 
gladly provide the resources to do what 
the organization is called upon to do. 
Ungrammatical as it is, we quote, “the 
Red Cross is me and I am the Red 
Cross in ministering to vast multitudes 
who are directly and indirectly victims 
of the war.” There is not a soldier nor 
a home completely eer to this 
Society. 


GOOD OUT OF EVIL 


Ir one has access to a comprehensive 
cyclopedia, a perusal of what is found 
under the title Red Cross will be of 
interest. Perhaps the reader’s first sur- 
prise will follow noting that the idea of 
its serving first appeared in a book of 
which a French writer, Henri Dunant, . 
was the author, and his urge to advo- 
cate relief resulted from personal ob- 
servations during a war in Italy. He 
advocated the formation of “permanent 
societies for the aid of the wounded,” 
who usually were deserted to die on the 
battlefield. The year was 1862. In 1863 


’ an international committee at Geneva, 


Switzerland, laid down the principles 
of the Red Cross. 

The program of the society was soon 
enlarged to meet human needs arising 
from floods, earthquakes, epidemics, 
and famines. At Geneva a convention 
was held in 1921 to organize relief in 
famine-stricken Russia. Its agreement 
was signed by eighty representatives 
of governments, Red Cross Societies 
and Relief agencies. Other beneficiaries 
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of the organization mentioned in the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica are children, 
political prisoners, refugees. The or- 
ganization spread until “more than 
sixty nations contained organizations. 

The American Red Cross was organ- 
ized in 1881, and the President of the 
United States became its president. The 
list of its beneficiaries is a roll of war 
and other human crises. It is now en- 
gaged in performing the greatest vol- 
ume of relief in its history, and the 
administration of its funds entitles it to 
the complete confidence of us all. 


AGREEMENTS FOR PEACE 


Waite neither dated nor located, the 
outlines of the agreement among the 
Allies relative to international relation- 
ships that will follow unconditional 
surrender of the Axis powers encourage 
optimism. Some of us who were inter- 
ested observers of the armistice of 1918 
and the subsequent Treaty of Versailles 
~ have been dubious as to any new and 
more altruistic influence following this 
war. 

Considering the ruthless cruelties re- 
ported and the proportionately intense 
desire for a just punishment of those in 
military and civilian positions of au- 
thority, what else could be expected? 
Every form of cruelty has been prac- 
ticed. We learn of the starving of non- 
combatant populations, the persecution 
of Jews and others who were in the 
path of conquest, and the application of 
oriental tortures to captured soldiers 
and citizens without regard to age or 
sex. It is not surprising that retaliation 
in kind should be openly and well nigh 
universally advocated by public opinion. 

There is the further fact that a def- 
initely anti-Christian philosophy has 
been proposed as a replacement of that 
which has stemmed from the proclama- 
tion of Christianity, and the obligation 
has thus come to rest on the adherents 
of a Christian way of life to oppose and 
conquer this revival of paganism. The 
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temptation toward a policy of retalia- 
tion is strong. But permeating the 
clamor for vengeance one can detect 
a counter influence. It is not a senti- 
ment of mercy as we understand that 
word. On the contrary it is everywhere 
agreed among the allied population 
that the militarism of Japan and the 
“superman” notions of Germany merit 
complete destruction. Whatever is thus 
visited upon those who have first 
adopted the totalitarian principle and 
then undertaken to force other nations 
to submit to it must be accepted by the 
guilty. A great American once said con- 
cerning slavery that its character ren- 
dered impossible the continuance of his 
nation half slave and half free. Sim- 
ilarly the victors in the present conflict 
do not plan for the survival of any 
vestiges of the totalitarian “way of life” 
which our foes have sought to fasten 
upon us. 

But the approach to a settlement, the 
terms of which are accepted as estab- 
lishing a just and enduring peace will 
not permit descent to retaliation in 
kind. The reports from the recent con- 
ference of President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin 
at Yalta indicate serious consideration 
of the proposals formulated by Chris- 
tian citizens at the Delaware, Prince- 
ton and Cleveland conferences. The 
delegation to San Francisco on April 
25 is not lacking in men who will spon- 
sor the kind of terms that are both just 
and enduring. 

On the whole, there is justification 
for the American and Canadian church- 
men to take notice of the trend toward 
a peace that will render future wars 
undesired. But we must not give an 
appearance of indifference by neglect- 
ing the expression of our hope and con- 
victions by letter, speeches and resolu- 
tions, addressed to President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Makenzie King, the 
State Department of the United States 
at Washington and the Department of 
External Affairs for Canada at Ottawa. 
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SCHOOL LESSON 


Nothing Like It Before or Since = Nathan 2. Melhorn 


Demonstration of the Royalty of Jesus of Unparalleled Uniqueness 
Matthew 21: 6-16. Sunday School Lesson for March 25 


IN PREPARING to comment on the portion of St. Matthew’s Gospel which is the Sunday 
school lesson for March 25, recollections of an incident of many years ago were insistent 
on recognition. It was a conversation with, or more accurately the comment by, a 
young missionary whose congregation had been begun in a second floor room over a 
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butcher shop. The missionary was a most sincere young man; his ordination and the 


vows he had made were not obscured by 
any compromises. He had no doubt of the 
holiness of his calling, nor of the power of 
the Gospel which he preached. 

“But,” said he concerning a person whose 
influence would have borne much fruit 
had it been identified with his young con- 
gregation, “he does not care to belong to 
a mission.” This was an ecclesiastical 
parallel with the similar characterization 
of “living on the wrong side of the track.” 
It puts out in front for examination the 
rating and ranking of human beings in 
terms of class, ancestry, place of residence, 
culture, wealth, and other elements of en- 
vironment. 

We can easily imagine the reactions to 
the public entry of Jesus into Jerusalem 
of “Pharisees, racial purists, Sadducees, 
and zealots.” They saw in that procession 
to the temple the adherents of a Nazarene, 
a radical, a traitor, a rabble-rouser. None 
of them was among the followers who 
cried “Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” 


Of Divine Arrangement 

But wisdom warns a reader of this chap- 
ter of St. Matthew’s narrative to be wary 
of common prejudices. The program of 
the day, if one may so characterize the 
succession of events from leaving Bethany 
until the arrival at the temple and de- 
parture from it, was of Jesus’ own ar- 
rangement. He sent for the ass on which 
He rode and permitted the disposal of gar- 


ments on this beast of burden and its foal. 
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He listened with approval to the voices of 
children, and doubtless looked eye to eye 
at the multitudes that poured out of the 
houses and streets of the holy city as par- 
ticipants in the procession moved onward. 
There is no irreverence in subjecting the 
moving crowd to a rough analysis. There 
would be some who, like Zacharias and 
Anna at the time of His birth and of His 
presentation in the temple, would see in 
His arrival at the temple the fulfillment 
of that hope of Israel that made the Jews 
the Chosen People. There would be some 
whom He had healed of disease and from 
whom He had cast forth unclean spirits. 
These presented “the sheaf of individual 
gratitude” to their benefactor as He passed. 
Then add the casuals:—the “common 
people” who always manage to be present 
when anything unusual is occurring. And 
certainly this was unusual. Jesus of Naz- 
areth was passing by. The power of His 
infinite spirit was shed upon them. The 
thrill which comes from an infinite per- 
sonality pervaded the crowd. To cry 
“Hosanna to the Son of David” was the 
natural reaction to this unique occasion. 
Only those blinded by pride, absorbed by 
selfish ambitions, or too cowardly to ex- 
press any convictions out of step with the 
upper or ruling class, were unaffected 
while this “public entry” was in process. 


Whosoever Will May Come 


It is also in accordance with the facts to 
observe a divine purpose as well as a 
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divinely approved program in the day’s 
proceedings. The beast chosen by our 
Saviour was generally accepted as man’s 
burden bearer. The One on his back on 
that eventful day was also and infinitely 
the burden bearer for all those whose at~ 
tributes of soul entitle them to salvation 
from the penalties of their sin. On Him 
rested the carrying of their transgressions. 
What in an earthly monarch could have 
been the ceremony of recognition was in 
His case an actual offer to those in need 
of a burden bearer for their transgres- 
sions. 


Chaplain Brown in Italy 


Lt. Col. Frank M. Brown Conducts 
Christmas Service in Lutheran Church 


Iv’s a long way from California to Italy. 
And along the way I’ve visited Moham- 
medan mosques, the ruins of Greek and 
Roman temples, and some of the greatest 
Christian churches in the world. Italy has 
some of the most beautiful paintings, 
sculpture, mosaics and terra cotta I’ve ever 
seen. Italy is charming in its natural 
scenery with terraced vineyards, olive 
groves, and white oxen still used to plough 
the fields. 

The Christmas season was particularly 
impressive. The church we 
used was an old Protestant 
church, over 100 years old. It 
was filled at the 11.00 P. M, 
candlelight service and again 
on Christmas Day. The elec- 
tric light and water service, 
and practically all railroad 
service, is out. So we had to 
use candles, 


Chaplain Brown officiating 
at Communion Service 
in an old Protestant church 
in Italy 
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Nor may one overlook another fact. 
The crowds going before and following 
after Him were “all sorts and conditions 
of men,” and thus typical of those to whom 
came the revelation of the Christian way 
of life and the invitation to become cit- 
izens of the Kingdom of God. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
March 19-25 


M. Welcome to the King. Matthew 21: 1-11, 
T. Parable of the Vineyard, Matthew 21: 33-43, 
W. The Last Supper. Matthew 26: 26-29. 

Th, Jesus the Bread of Life. John 6: 41-51. 
F. Jesus in Gethsemane. Matthew 26: 36-46. 
Sat. Perfect gf Suffering. Hebrews 2: 5-12. 
S. The Father’s Will. Hebrews 10: 1-10. 


There has been much destruction of 
property and bridges and railroads. Al- 
ready the civilians have started to re-oc- 
cupy by crawling under the debris of a 
bombed house. How they keep warm and 
keep from sickness, we just don’t know. 
They need much by way of good food and 
clothing. In places the A.M.G, seems to 
have taken hold. 

There is bound to be a long, painful 
period of convalescence before things get 
going smoothly after the war is over. It is 
during this period that we should lay the 
foundations for the future peace and pros- 
perity of Hurope. I believe Christian lead- 
ers and Christian principles offer the best 
foundations on which to build. 


Spt het tenes iets nhs sui 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE HAPPY THRONG—Matthew 21:1-11 


Crowp psychology is an_ interesting 
study. The enthusiasm of the Palm Sun- 
day throng was the result of many con- 
flicting motives. Was it “worked up” by 
the disciples of Jesus? There is evidence 
that Jesus’ followers aided and abetted the 
noisy welcome to their Master. Among 
them would be many who either had been 
healed by Jesus or were their friends or 
loved ones. Peasants from Galilee would 
have reason to acclaim the carpenter from 
Nazareth who had won such renown. 

There would be many who had come to 
Jerusalem for the Passover who felt stir- 
ring in their hearts the hope that Jesus 
might prove to be the Messiah. They knew 
well the prophecies of Zachariah, Isaiah, 
and many more of the ancient seers of 
their people. They might not have a very 
clear picture of Jesus as the answer to 
these prophecies; but if not fully con- 
vinced, they would still give Him a trial 
as to His fitness for kingship. Many would 
shout for any king as an opportunity to 
defy their Roman conquerors. It would 
delight them to see the dark scowls on the 
faces of the Roman soldiery. 

Some would shout, just for the sake of 
shouting. This kind lives on excitement. 
Caught by the contagion of the rest, they 


would out-shout even the faithful. There _ 


were others of the common folks who se- 
cretly envied or despised the leaders of 
their people. It would be fun to make the 
Pharisees angry and to egg on the fury 
of the chief priests. It has even been sug- 
gested that some of the enemies of Jesus 
were not above adding to the din in order 
to bring Roman justice into the picture 
and secure the end of this Nazareth im- 
postor. If He should be arrested just now 
at the beginning of the feast days, they 


‘would not be troubled with Him when 
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ky Anos John Teaver 


Jerusalem was full of pilgrims. 

So there are many motives to be discov- 
ered in the throng that welcomed Jesus 
as the kirg of the Jews and as the Mes- 
siah of prophecy. Add them all together, 
and you will understand better the waving 
of palm branches, the casting of cloaks 
on the roadway before Him, and the shouts, 
“Hosanna to the son of David.” 


A Different Royalty 

While Jesus here did accept the tokens 
of royalty, it was different from the tri- 
umph of an earthly king. Jesus did ride for 
the first and only time in the records. Yet 
the animal was typical of a peaceful busi- 
nessman rather than of a conquering hero. 
As a prelude to the triumphal march, 
Luke pictures Jesus weeping over the city. 
He knew what lay ahead for Jerusalem. 
He knew the fleeting character of pop- 
ularity. 

Matthew found the peaceful kingship 
foretold in Zechariah, and quotes in his. 
gospel, “Behold thy king cometh unto thee, 
meek ...” Jesus had no armed retainers. 
He was backed by no organization, by no 
wealth, by no’men of importance. He was 
not changing His character from the gen- 
tle, kindly “friend of publicans and sin- 
ners.” One look into His face and the 
Roman soldiers would be satisfied that 
Caesar’s throne was not endangered. 

The kingship of Jesus was different. 
Even though He accepted the appropriate 
reception for entering royalty, no one 
could really doubt His defense to Pilate, 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” 


King for a Day 

The happy throng did’ not have its en- 
thusiasms well founded. We have already 
listed the confusion of motives that led 
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them to shout their welcomes to Jesus. 
Only a small minority were caught by a 
lasting enthusiasm for Jesus. To welcome 
Him as our king means to welcome all for 
which He stood. Did they believe that “it 
is more blessed to give than to receive”? 
Were they stirred to enthusiasm by the 
challenge, “If anyone would come after 
Me, let him deny himself, take up his cross 
and follow me”? Were they willing to give 
up hope of salvation on the basis of their 
birth, as children of Abraham? Were they 
satisfied that true worship was not limited 
by all the meticulous forms and ceremonies 
of their historic religion? Did they accept 
Jesus’ definition, “God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship Him, worship Him in spirit 
and in truth?” Was the Sermon on the 
Mount their ideal for righteous living? 


Dedication of Self to Christ 

To be enthusiastic for Christ and His 
Church means dedication to all that Christ 
said and did and is. The loudness with 
which we sing our hymns and recite our 
creeds is not the measure of our loyalty. 
Is there an inner dedication to Him? Is 
He all in all to us? Does our life purpose 
center in Him? 

Yes. And to be enthusiastic for Him 
means confession of our sins and forgive- 
ness at His hands. No pride of self can 
find room in our hearts if He is enthroned 
there. Jesus was always careful to tell 
His disciples that the way was hard. One 
day they might be shouting with the 
crowd, and the next they might find them- 
selves alone and the shouts of the crowd 
would be against them. It would be im- 
possible to number those who shared the 
noisy welcome for Jesus and in the same 
week shouted, “Crucify Him! Crucify 
Him!” 

Let us make this Palm Sunday a time 
of reconsecration to our King. Let enthu- 
siasm rule our hearts and voices, but let 
it be an enthusiasm that lasts, a consecra- 
tion that withholds nothing. 

* * * * 

To Leapers: Topic date, March 25. Next 

topic, “Christ Arose.” 
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Paradise Falls Association 
Elects New Officers 


At the winter meeting of the board of 
directors of Paradise Falls Lutheran As- 
sociation, held in the Church House in 
New York City, the resignation of Mr. 
Erwin W. Moyer as treasurer-manager was 
accepted with regret. He had served in 
this capacity for nearly fifteen years. Dur- 
ing the depression, when the financial 
structure of the association was endan- 
gered, Mr. Moyer took over the respon- 
sibility for directing the finances and man- 
agement of the Lutheran summer resort 
in the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania. 
During these trying years not only was 
the association’s good credit maintained 
and improved, but every season yielded 
increasing profit, and the indebtedness was 
materially reduced. 

Taking time away from his own business 
and giving of himself without stint, the 
progress of the association over the years 
of his administration is very largely a 
tribute to Mr. Moyer’s energy and devotion. 

By action of the board, the office of 
treasurer and that of manager will be sep- 
arated. Mr. William F. Angermann of 
Philadelphia was elected treasurer, and 
Mr. Arthur K. Leberknight was chosen 
manager. Mr. Leberknight lives in Phila- 
delphia also, and is on the faculty of Tem- 
ple University. He anticipates such a 
handling of his university responsibilities as 
to be able to give a large part of the sum- 
mer to the affairs of Paradise Falls. 

At the same meeting Dr. Erich F. Voeh- 
ringer, pastor of Tabor Church, Philadel- 
phia, was elected to fill the unexpired term 
of Mr. Paul Holloway, resigned. It was 
announced that the Girls’ Camp next sea- 
son will be under the direction of Miss 
Evelyn Haldeman. The committee on re- 
ligious services announced that the chap- 
lain for July will be Dr. G. Elson Ruff, 
and for August, Dr. T. Benton Peery. Dr. 
Ruff is the editor-elect of THe LUTHERAN, 
and Dr. Peery is pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davin Goopwin JAXHEIMER, Pres. 
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BOOKS 


Many Are Rebuked 


Scripture Cannot Be Broken. By Dr. Theodore Engelder. Concordia. 498 pages. $3. 

From April 1941 to December 1942 the Concordia Theological Monthly of the Mis- 
souri Synod ran a continuous series of articles by Dr. Theodore Engelder of the semi- 
nary in St. Louis. It is these, under a new title, which are set before us in this large 
and well-but-closely-printed volume, equipped with endless footnotes and an index 


that runs to forty-eight pages. 

It was thought, says Dr. W. Arndt who 
writes the preface, that the articles thus 
issued “might render important service in 
the controversy now in progress—on the 
full inspiration and the inerrancy of the 
Scriptures.” Your reviewer sincerely 
wishes that it might, but is inclined to 
doubt it. Not simply because it is too 
long a volume to commend itself to either 
the average preacher or the extraordinary 
layman but for a more fundamental rea- 
son, namely, its whole approach. 

Whether by design or not, the finger 
that is pointing to the open Bible on the 
outer jacket of the volume is aimed at 
these words, “And he . . . shall rebuke 
many people.” In any case, that is ap- 
parently the motto of the writer and his 
method as well. Now if the purpose were 
simply to defend, then the theory that the 
best defense is a strong attack might hold 
good. And it is not unlikely that the 
study will establish in their position more 
firmly than ever those who hold with the 
author. But if the hope is to win over 
the opposition, then it is not likely that a 
volume so polemic in its tone, so full of 


invective, and so lacking persuasiveness _ 


will do other than defeat its purpose. 
The volume undertakes to examine, in 
the light of Scripture, six objections to 
Verbal Inspiration, namely, That the Bible 
contains errors; That the Bible has moral 
blemishes; That the Bible deals in trivial- 
ities; That Verbal Inspiration is Mechan- 
ical Inspiration; That Verbal Inspiration 
implies an atomistic conception and use 
of the Scriptures; and That Verbal In- 
spiration establishes a legalistic authority 


‘of the letter. As may be surmised, the an- 
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swer is a.resounding “No,” exhaustingly 
reiterated. 

To the reviewer, the whole contention 
regarding the inspiration of the Scriptures 
seems to have run a course through the 
centuries not unlike that of the historic 
theological arguments concerning the Per- 
son of the Christ and concerning the Real 
Presence in the Lord’s Supper. In each 
case the controversy swung back and forth 
between an exclusive emphasis on the di- 
vine element and an exclusive emphasis on 
the human element. Happily, we Luther- 
ans have come to stand unitedly on these 
great issues—though still in conflict with 
certain others on both. Unhappily, we 
have not been able to come to a common 
view of things as far as the inspiration of 
the Scriptures is concerned—some of us 
being content to let the factual but un- 
elaborated statement of the Confessions. 
suffice us, and others seeming to want to 
define both scope and mode (though deny- 
ing this latter) with controversial exact- 
ness. Whether continued debate will bring 
us closer together is a question. 

Though the volume may make neither 
convincing nor enjoyable reading, it must 
not be scorned. It is manifestly written 
with absolute sincerity and deserves to be 
so regarded. That it has been written with 
a closed mind does not mean that it should 
not be studied with an open one. And 
though perhaps provoked by his denuncia- 
tions, one is bound to admire the boldness 
of this “roundsman of the Lord.” But oh, 
how one who knows him misses the gra- 
cious glow that the writer really has about 
his person when neither goaded to nor 
girded for battle! Henry H.. Baccrr. 
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Fosdick’s Best 


A Great Time to Be Alive. By Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. Harper. 235 pages. $2. 

Tue author is at Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick’s best in this volume. This reviewer 
has seldom read a volume of sermons of 
more absorbing interest. 

Here is literary artistry, real art I'd call 
it—thought and language marching to- 
gether in rhythmic step, trim and clean 
and disciplined, straight toward the goal. 

Here is sound homilectical architecture— 
the sermon builder, veteran or novice, will 
find delight in the bold climbing lines of 
the finished building. Here are pointed 
illustrations, pertinent and good. 

Here is timeliness: hardly a paragraph, 
if you'll indulge me as I shift metaphors, 
but hangs like a searchlight’s beam against 
the clouds of our world’s dark sky. 

Here is earnest conviction: the author 
writes not because there’s deadline to be 
met or a given number of blank pages to 
be filled to provide the required bulk for a 
book, but because he has a burden upon 
his heart, a message that matters to com- 
municate, and so the words flow with pas- 
sion and urgency from his pen. 

Here are magnetic sermon subjects: 
Spiritual Foundations for a Better World; 
Christianity not a Form but a Force; 
Starting with Trouble and Ending with 
Hope; Worshiping the Gods of a Beaten 
Enemy; Why is God Silent While Evil 
Rages; The Light that no Darkness Can 
Pit Out... 

Here is direct address: I feel the man is 
talking with me—not merely talking with 
me present. I am a participant with him, 
not a spectator merely, nor auditor only. 

Here is winsome spiritual awareness and 
high hope for a better morrow, and not by 
any hero-in-my-own-soul power. 

It’s a grand book to refresh and stir the 
soul. None will doubt that Dr. Fosdick 
has traveled far along God’s road since he 
sojourned years ago in the Arabia of a 
dragging illness and had time and occasion 
to think life’s issues through. “Oh Christ,” 
he is now ready to confess, “our teacher, 
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our example, but more than that: revealer 
of the Eternal Grace of God, pioneer of a 
new humanity, our physician and saviour.” 
But he still spells “saviour” with a lower 
case “s,” and it is not a happy note in the 
music of his preaching, the more because 
it is not an isolated note, but only one of a 
chorus of disturbing overtones which for 
me keep the book from being a truly evan- 
gelical halleluiah chorus to Him who is 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, our 
Saviour. CHartes B. FOrELscu. 


Fundamentals 


What a Man Can Believe. By James D. 
Smart. Westminster. 252 pages. $2. 

Tus book, written primarily for laymen, 
endeavors “to clear the confusion that ex- 
ists in the minds of many Christians con- 
cerning the value of religious belief in the 
conduct of their lives.” 

Dr. Smart quickly dispels the rather 
common idea that Christian beliefs are no 
longer tenable for the intelligent man. In 
the language of the laymen, but still re- 
maining true to the content of Christian 
doctrine, he very intelligently discusses 
such subjects as: “Does It Matter What 
We Believe?” “How Can We Believe?” 
“The Word of God,” “Christ Crucified,” 
“The Church of Christ,” “The Forgiveness 
of Sins,” and “The Life Everlasting.” In 
fact, the main portion of the book might be 
described as an explanation of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. 

Of course there are some portions of the 
book that deal with controversial subjects. 
The conclusions of Dr. Smart may not be 
satisfactory to all. But in the main the 
work is of such a nature as to warrant the 
careful study of any interested Christian. 

The author in this work does a very 
particular service in his refreshing ap- 
praisal of Christian conduct. He reasons 
that correct belief must always precede 
well-organized action. He makes a real 
religion more than just good conduct. He 
brings light to bear on the problems that 
are common to our daily life, our faith and 
our relationships. Watpen M. Hott. 
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Favors Universal Training 
November 13, 1945. 


Dear Sir: 


Tue November 1 LurHeran reached me - 


only a few days ago. In this copy was a 
discussion of a post-war army for our 
country. The recommendation of the Board 
of Social Missions was quoted in the words, 
“The Church protests the adoption at the 
present time by our national government 
of any measure providing for universal 
military conscription of males between the 
ages of 17 and 21 years.” The discussion 
ended with, “Give our boys in the service 
a chance to say something about this when 
they come home,” 

Well, I should like to speak now! 

The article stated that “the nation is 
highly charged with war spirit” at this 
time, and that we are therefore in no po- 
sition to judge sensibly in such a matter. 
I wonder if it was quite fair that this state- 
ment be made so simply? Our nation is 
fundamentally, even today, still a peace- 
loving nation, and it is hardly imaginable 
in her long-range outlook that she ever 
become simply “charged with war spirit.” 
Our men here at the front—though their 
eating, sleeping, and very breathing, are 
war and fighting—do their basic thinking 
in terms of civilians and the finer, deeper 
feelings. I believe thought on the home- 
front must be much more so. Then, though 
there may be a bare few filled with a 
bloodthirsty surge to conquer the foe, we 
can hardly say we are being swayed by a 
“highly charged war spirit,” I am sure. 

Therefore, I believe our nation today to 
be able to deliberate on such a matter as 
we are considering here in a very sane 
and intelligent way. I- know that people 
are thinking more deeply and sincerely 
today than they did during the time of 
peace before the war, or probably ever 
will again after the war. We forget things 
so easily! Today, therefore, is the time for 
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consideration of conscription into the mil- 
itary for all young men after the war. 

There are many things to be said for, 
let us say, one year of such military serv- 
ice for a young man. Of course, the secret 
to the success of this scheme lies in a few 
alterations to our present methods and 
aims in training a soldier. I suggest we 
turn to some things of the British Army 
for a consideration of this type. 

A young man will never have cause to 
regret the experience of a healthy dis- 
cipline exercised in his life for such a 
period. It can be said of the British Army, 
as one of its noble features, that basic 
qualities of gentlemanliness is instilled in 
its soldiers. True, her soldiers are rough 
and ready, and of the toughest fighters in 
the world today; but, at home in the uni- 
form their conduct is with the dignity be- 
fitting the uniform of their nation. This, 
a discipline also, is a lesson in propriety— 
a virtue well worth increasing somewhat 
in much of our youth! This training may 
also further serve to instill a sense of so- 
cial duty in a young man, a responsibility 
too few Americans have great compunc- 
tions about. This responsibility can be well 
taught in the army. 

Should we not also consider another 
statement in the article? It mentioned that 
our land may become “an armed camp in 
future days.” Today we find ourselves in 
the midst of the greatest of wars. Yet, as 
we look about us, we find much clear 
thinking and wisdom being exercised in 
our country. Is it possible then that we 
should ever become “an armed camp” if 
in the vastness of things today we do not 
have that peculiar attitude implied in the 
phrase “an armed camp”? An American 
will never allow himself to think in such 
a term, 

France is in concept and desire, indi- 
vidual and national, as nearly akin to 
Americans as any land could be. Yet that 
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land has used military conscription of its 
young men for many years. There is in 
that land not the least lack of a desire 
for freedom, for independence, for democ- 
racy, for free thought, and for all the 
things implied in a peaceful pursuit of 
life. There is a sincere striving for the 
democratic and peace-loving ideals we 
hold so high. May France serve as an 
example of a democratic nation using uni- 
versal conscription for its young men and 
still not be what is implied in the phrase, 
“an armed camp.” 

Should we have been as likely to be 
attacked by Japan had that nation not 
been conscious of our military weakness? 
Our lack of military preparation in this 
respect speeded us into conflict. There 
would be less militant and aggressive dic- 
tators speeding to hurl their legions upon 
us, or upon the things we hold dear, if it 
were recognized that we were prepared 
for such an event. 

Let us now look into our immediate 
future. Can it be that our people hold it 
to be common belief that the end of the 
present conflict also ends the circumstances 
which brought it on? God forbid that 
such an error should exist! We shall beat 
the armed forces of our foes into sub- 
mission, but the spirit—the raging spirit— 
which led those armed forces, which in- 
fluenced the circumstances of today, have 
thus not been beaten into submission. We 
are at the doorstep of a new era in history. 
Smaller indications of it can be seen in 
the affairs of our own country already. 
The war today is but an expression of that 
era. That spirit, the raging, or whatever 
it is, which is the heart of the movement, 
has only begun. Our most strenuous days 
lie before us, strenuous things of the mind 
and will. This begins when the fighting 
has ceased. 

An opposing nation—whether this op- 
position is in will and desire or arms— 
will recognize one of two forces: such 
a nation will recognize an economic force 
to make her agreeable with her neighbors, 
or she will recognize a countering strength 
of arms. The past has shown us that the 
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world is rich enough materially to allow 
another nation to have no fear of Amer- 
ican economic pressure. We have exer- 
cised economic pressure in the past, and 
we have fought wars despite it. Our eco- 
nomic pressure therefore is not strong 
enough to bring some nations to peaceful 
negotiations. Let us now speak for the 
great freedoms for which our men die 
today with a rifle on our back. 

The original article considering this sub- 
ject mentioned a “flurry of debate” roused. 
This indicated dissension to the proposal 
of “the Church protests—.” May I add my 
voice to the other voices of dissension? 
Voices of dissension also indicate that it 
is not the whole of “the Church” standing 
behind the original recommendation. Let 
us be practical as well as ideal. I, per- 
sonally, have seen too many of our good, 
strong, Christian, American young men 
horribly dead to ever feel“idealism again 
to the point of impracticability. 

Gweon E. Wick, 
Chaplain, 2d Infantry, U. S. Army. 


Gratefully Received 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Auttow me to say that I think Tue Lu- 
THERAN is improving every year. Please 
keep the small size of the magazine per- 
manently. It is much more attractive and 
more convenient to use that way. Besides, 
the smaller size is much better for filing. 
Perhaps when the paper shortage is past 
you may be able to use a paper stock 
somewhat like the Readers’ Digest. That 
would enhance the magazine also, partic- 
ularly if you could use a heavier cover 
stock. Until that time, it seems to me that 
Tue LuTHERAN is a most attractive and 
readable publication as it is. 

Incidentally, I liked especially the job 
of reporting you did on the United Lu- 
theran Church Convention this year. It 
was very fine, and was a real help in put- 
ting before the people the decisions and 
business of the Church. E. J. BLenKer. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 
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Les from Herida | 


Missionary Assemblies and Excellent Financial Status Cause Rejoicing 


Tue Florida chain of Missionary As- 
semblies is holding meetings again this 
year in sixteen cities of the state. “Christ 
or Chaos in Tomorrow’s World,” is the 
slogan which serves as the guide in ad- 
dresses made by the sixteen “ambassadors” 
composing the speaking team. To name 
some of these Christian world representa- 
tives will be to define the high character 
and inspiring nature of the Assembly. Dr. 
Mark A. Dawber, executive secretary of 
the Home Missions Council of North 
America, spoke on the subject of Japanese 
relocation in America and the shifting 
migrant populations. He also spoke for 
Puerto Rico, where at one time he had 
served as missionary, declaring the peo- 
ple of the island to be the poorest in the 
world. 

Mrs. Raymond L. Archer, missionary in 
Malaya, Sumatra and Java, related the 
experiences of refugees from Singapore in 
1942, of which she was one, and declared 
that the natives of these distant places 
respond readily to the call of the Gospel. 
The Rev. Virgil E. Havens, formerly sta- 
tioned in the Belgian Congo, gave infor- 
mation as to the industrial and evangelistic 
work being done in that benighted land. 
Miss Eleanor Wilson, only American wom- 
an recently in the Marshall and Caroline 
Islands, spoke of “Coral Outposts in the 
Southwest Pacific.” Mrs. F. Harper Sibley, 
president of the United Council of Church 
Women and member of the National Board 
of the YWCA, gave instruction as to how 
we should be “Using Our Tensions Cre- 
atively.” 

The Assembly ambassadors are secured 
for the meetings by the state director, Miss 
Louise Woodford of St. Petersburg, who 
has been acting in this capacity for a num- 
ber of years. Expenses are provided by 
the local missionary societies of the con- 
gregations participating. 
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By W. E. Pucu 


Treasurer Brubaker Reports 

The treasurer of the Florida Synod, Mr. 
C. M. Brubaker, reports that all churches 
have paid the apportionment in full in 1944 
and in addition have made contributions 
to special appeals in considerable amounts. 
The synod paid the balance of $2,000 prom- 
ised Newberry College for reduction of 
debt; overpaid the allotment to Lutheran 
World Action; and responded in a good 
sum to appeals of the Mission Boards. 


The congregations made a like record of 
contributions as the synod increased re- 
ceipts for local expenses and benevolences, 
and in reduction of or complete liquida- 
tion of indebtedness. As stated by Dr. 
George F. Snyder of Mémorial Church, St. 
Augustine, his congregation had an un- 
usually good year in 1944. The apportion- 
ment was raised 200 percent. Other finan- 
cial needs were provided in larger amounts. 
The work of this church in the midst of a 
strong Roman Catholic community in 
America’s oldest city is making progress. 


Grace Church, Lakeland, Dr. William E. 
Wheeler pastor, reports an encouraging 
number of accessions to membership, an 
increase in local financial support and the 
apportionment paid in full. Improvements, 
repairs, and new furnishings cost $2,414. 


Mortgages Burned 

Trinity, St. Petersburg, the Rev. Henry 
V. Kahlenberg pastor, holds an annual 
congregational dinner. At this time the — 
every member information material is dis- 
tributed by which instruction is given as 
to stewardship obligations to the church. 
More than 200 people attended the 1944 
dinner. The church debt was reduced 
$15,500; and the remaining indebtedness 
of $19,000 will be paid this year. 


Trinity, Jacksonville, W. E. Pugh, D.D., | 
pastor, “enjoyed a mortgage-burning serv- 
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ice” December 10, 1944. A member re- 
marked he did not know that burning pa- 
per representing a $50,000 debt could 
“have such a sweet-smelling odor.” The 
pastor received as “a token of apprecia- 
tion” from the congregation $1,686 at 
Christmas. 


St. John’s Church, Jacksonville, C. F. H. 
Krueger, D.D., pastor, burned the mort- 
gage at a service in January. St. John’s 
is receiving contributions toward a new 
church building fund, the structure to be 
erected as soon as possible. 


Plans for Building 

St. Mark’s, Jacksonville, the Rev. G. F. 
Hart pastor, is gathering a building fund, 
and plans to build this year are under 
way. The present building has a seating 
capacity of 140; a congregation of 275 at- 
tended the Christmas Eve service. The 
pastor was remembered at Christmas with 
a large check and other gifts. Confirmed 
membership per capita contributions in 
1944 averaged $75. 


St. John’s, Hollywood, the Rev. N. D. 
Yount pastor, reports another year closed 
with all financial obligations paid in full, 
and the apportionment overpaid. Twenty- 
eight subscriptions to Tae LurHeran were 
secured. The church repairs and repaint- 
ing cost, including donated labor, about 
$650. 


The Church of the Resurrection, Day- 
tona Beach, has completed a very success- 
ful year. Attendance at church and Sun- 
day school is above the average of some 
years. “From all appearances the prospects 
for the future are encouraging, and the 
year 1945 is faced with confidence,” says 
Pastor Roy T. Troutman. 


St. Paul’s, Tanvpa, vacant since last sum- 
mer, now has a pastor in the person of the 
Rev. Royal A. Yount, recent graduate of 
the Lutheran Theological Southern Semi- 
nary, who entered upon his work Feb- 
ruary 14, 


The seventeenth annual convention of 
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the Florida Synod will be held in Lake- 
land, Fla., with Grace Church as host, 
June 4-6. The synodical Missionary So- 
ciety will meet at the same time and place. 


Steady Growth Reported 


Milwaukee, Wis. Under the splendid 
leadership of the Rev. A. A. Zinck, D.D., 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Redeemer has forged steadily ahead in 
1944. A gain of membership was reported 
and the treasurer of synod reported that 
for the general fund of synod $8.47 was 
given per communicant member and for 
all benevolent purposes $14.22 was given 
per communicant member. In his words: 
“This is tops all around.” 

There are 1,342 members in good stand- 
ing and 1,260 members who communed at 
least once during the year 1944. 

The congregation has met all its financial 
goals and has paid generously to the 
benevolent causes of the Church, espe- 
cially to Lutheran World Action, and has 
given $300 from the Communion Fund 
for the home mission work of the Synod 
of the Northwest. 

During the year 1944 an office was in- 
stalled and a full-time parish secretary en- 
gaged. It has been necessary to increase 
the office space. An organ improvement 
fund has been started and the work will 
commence as soon as possible after the 
war. Three of our members are in the 
active ministry in the Synod of the North- 
west; one was a missionary in India but 
is unable to go back on account of war 
conditions and is now in military service; 
another is a missionary in South America; 
another is studying at theological seminary 
and has offered himself for service in 
China. 

What a far cry it seems from the day 
when the entire Church of the Redeemer 
in the person of the sainted Dr. Frick and 
his wife walked down the principal thor- 
oughfare under one umbrella and the 
statements were made that the Lutheran 
church could not be propagated in English. 
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Top 4 Weenois 


Benevolence Reports “Better Than Ever Before” 


A Pre-Lenten Retreat for the pastors of 
the Northern Conference of the Ilinois 
Synod has been held annually for years. 
The retreat in 1944 was held in Messiah 
Lutheran Church, Rockford, and a num- 
ber of pastors from Lutheran churches of 
other synods represented in Rockford were 
present. The enthusiasm created by in- 
tersynodical fellowship was such that when 
the retreat for 1945 was planned, the men 
of the Northern Conference who were in 
charge took this into consideration, and 
called in representatives from these other 
Lutheran groups. The result was that the 


, Pre-Lenten Retreat for 1945 was an in- 


tersynodical affair. It was held in First 
Lutheran Church (Augustana), Rockford, 
the Rev. Dr. Loreen pastor. 

The retreat was opened with the Service 
for Public Confession followed by Holy 
Communion. The meditation was presented 
by the Rev. Dr. Loreen on Jesus’ invita- 
tion to “come ye yourselves apart, and 
rest awhile.” His main thought was that 
as pastors we have a real need to “rest a 
while” from the pressing duties of the 
parishes we serve, and yet, even in the 
midst of our rest, we must not withdraw 
ourselves from the needs of our people, 
should they come to us. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 


was the chief speaker. The question that - 


the pastor is asking at this time each year, 
“What can I say on the Seven Words of 
Jesus from the Cross?” was capably an- 
swered by Dr. Foelsch. 

Present at the retreat were eleven Illinois 
Synod pastors, one Wartburg Synod pas- 
tor, two Northwest Synod pastors, one pas- 
tor of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America, one pastor of the Lutheran Free 
Church, and eight Augustana Synod pas- 


‘tors. 
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By TrEssLeR S. Botton 


Messiah Church, Rockford, the Rev. C. P. 
Karriker pastor, recently dedicated a new 
altar, lectern, lectern Bible, and altar 
cross. 


Increased. Contributions 

About twenty-six miles west and north 
from Rockford on Route 20 is First Lu- 
theran Church, Freeport, the Rev. Charles 
F. Landwere pastor. This congregation re- 
ports an increase of thirty-one in com- 
muning membership for 1944, thus bring- 
ing their total to 356, the highest ever to - 
be reported. Financially, this church had 
an outstanding record for 1944. A debt 
liquidation program was successfully car- 
ried out, thus canceling a debt of $8,200. 
Apportioned benevolence was paid 100 
percent for the second consecutive year. 


Nineteen miles to the west and north of 
Freeport is St. Paul’s Church, Kent, of the 
Pearl City-Kent Parish. The communing 
membership of this rural congregation did 
not change during the year, but stands at 
106, the highest on record. Attendance, 
however, increased by four to reach an 
average weekly record of sixty-nine. For 
the second consecutive year, this congre- 
gation paid 115 percent on apportioned 
benevolence. Unapportioned benevolence 
for the year reached $50 higher than the 
apportioned benevolence paid, or a total 
of $533. Total benevolence paid was $1,016, 
and this compares with a total of dis- 
bursements for current expenses of $1,348. 


The sister church of this parish, St. 
John’s, Pearl City, is seven miles south- 
west. The communing membership here 
for 1944 was 229, the highest on record, an 
increase of four over 1943. Each year this 
congregation is coming closer to payment 
of apportioned benevolence in full. An 
increase of 11 percent was reported for 
1944, This congregation is eagerly looking 
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forward to the time when they may erect 
a new church, and is working toward that 
end. More than $1,800 was received during 
the year for the building fund, thus bring- 
ing the total in the fund to $2,100.: 


Directly south twelve miles from Pearl 
City is Trinity Church, Lanark, the Rev. 
William West pastor. Here is another con- 
gregation that paid apportioned benev- 
olence in full in 1944. Their record stands 
at 108 percent. 


Outstanding Records 

Eighteen miles to the southeast, on 
Route 52, is Polo. Here we find the Polo 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
Martin G. Kabele pastor. “Better than 
‘ever before,” is the phrase that must be 
used in connection with the reports of this 
congregation for 1944. Their communing 
membership increased nineteen over the 
previous high record, and now stands at 
351. Incidentally, the attendance at the 
services kept pace with the increase in 
communing membership. It was nineteen 
higher than in 1943. Their financial record 
is a splendid one; $3,375, or over 40 per- 
cent of all money expended by the church 
in 1944, was given to charity and benev- 
olent causes. The Polo church joins the 
ever-increasing ranks of those paying their 
apportionment 100 percent or over. This 
church is making plans now to celebrate 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of organiza- 
tion. The congregation was organized 
August 7, 1870. 


Less than fifteen miles to the east and 
north is another church with an outstand- 
ing record for 1944. This is Trinity Church, 
Mt. Morris, the Rev. Arthur M. Neumann 
pastor. This congregation will celebrate its 
one hundredth birthday in May 1946. For 
years Trinity has paid its apportionment 
100 percent. But one year, 1934, carried a 
black mark against this record. So, in 
1944, in addition to paying 100 percent for 
the year, they erased that black mark of 
1934 by making a payment of $263 to raise 
the record for that year to 100 percent 
also; 36 percent of this congregation’s dis- 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


asks our aid for its program of relief 
work. 


Last year’s aid 
helped 60,000 vic- 
tims of disaster. 


Maintained more 
than 700 clubs 
and Rest Homes 
overseas. 


Trained more than 
80,000 volunteers 
for its work, 


Recruited 15,000 nurses for Army and 
Navy Service. 

THE CHURCH endorses this organiza- 

tion. March 18 is Red Cross Sunday. 


bursements for the year went into benev- 
olent channels. Trinity’s communing mem- 
bership for the year was 410, an increase 
of 25 over 1943. According to the writer’s 
records, this is the highest communing 
membership that this church ever had. 


New Pastors in Conference 

Going on east along Route 64 about six 
miles, is Oregon, situated on the Rock 
River. Here we find St. Paul’s Church. 
For a number of years this church was 
under the leadership of the late J. E, Dale. 
He was called home in October 1944, After 
but a few months’ vacancy, St. Paul’s 
called the Rev. Floyd Bacon of St. Paul’s, 
Nachusa, to become pastor. He accepted 
the call, and moved to Oregon about Feb- 
ruary 1. He was installed by the Rev. Dr. 
C. B. Foelsch of the Chicago Seminary 
February 11. 


Sixteen miles down the Rock River is 
Dixon, where is located another St. Paul’s 
Church. This congregation of over 750 
communing members had been without the 
services of a regular pastor since the death 
of Dr. Lloyd Walter in September 1944. 
The Rev. George J. Curran, synodical mis- 
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sionary pastor, recently accepted the call 
to St. Paul’s. Pastor Curran is no stranger 
to this conference, for previous to his call 
as synodical missionary pastor, he served 
First Lutheran Church, Freeport, from 
1939 to 1943. 


Second Largest Congregation 

About fourteen miles down the river is 
Sterling. St. John’s Church, “the Rev. 
Albert H. Keck, Jr., pastor, is located in 
this city. This is the second largest church 
in the conference, and for years has had 
an outstanding record for contributions for 
benevolent causes. 1944 was even more 
outstanding in these respects than other 
years. With an apportionment of $4,210, 
not only this amount, but $1,000 in addi- 
tion was paid. Total benevolence for the 
year was $11,345 in comparison with dis- 
bursements on current expenses of $13,138. 

The baptized membership of St. John’s 
is now 1,891, an increase of 132 over 1943. 
The confirmed membership record is 1,346, 
an increase of 97. The communing mem- 
bership is now 944, an increase of 100. 

The annual Brotherhood banquet was 
held January 25, with the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
M. Knudsen, Divisional Secretary of Eng- 
lish Missions of the Board of American 
Missions, as the speaker. 

If the reports of every church in this 
conference is as good as the average of 
those reported on above, the records of 
the conference will be “better than ever 
before.” But even that is not good enough, 
for anything less than the best is not good 
enough for our Lord and Saviour. 


St. John's Church, 
Shell Creek, 
Nebraska 
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Badieation at Shell Creek, 
Nebr. 


St. Joun’s congregation of Shell Creek, 
Nebr., dedicated their new church Feb- 
ruary 11, with 500 persons attending the 
services during the day. At the dedicatory 
service in the morning Pastor William H. 
Goede was liturgist, and the Rev. H. 
Goede, president of the Midwest Synod, 
preached the sermon. In the afternoon the 
Rev. H. Welchert of Hooper, Nebr., deliv- 
ered the sermon, The evening song service 
was under the direction of Prof. Oscar 
Lyders and the Midland College Choir, and 
the address was delivered by Prof. Richard 
Syre of the college. 

Work on the building was begun April 
1, 1944, and many hours of labor were 
donated by members of the congregation. 
The entire building and furnishings repre- 
sent a cash investment of $13,000, and the 
building was dedicated free of debt. It is 
also noteworthy that in spite of the ex- 
tensive building program St. John’s did 
not forget their obligation to others, for the 
benevolence increased 50 percent over 1943. 

The artglass windows and altar furnish- 
ings are memorials. The building of the 
chancel was sponsored by the Luther 
League and the basement with its furnish-' 
ings was financed by the Ladies’ Aid. In- 
corporated in the new building is the 
framework of the original church built in 
1881. The new wing increases the seating. 
capacity of the church to 300 and provides 
quarters for the Sunday school. 
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BEAUTIFULLY 
WOVEN. “I am 
the resurrection 

and the life: he 
that believeth 

in me, though 

heweredead, 

yet shall he 
live.” 

John 11:25 


For 
Easter Awards 


and Giits 


An aristocratic folder for your personally written message combines with 
this exquisite, colorful woven rayon Bookmark to make the ideal Easter 
Greeting. The woven BOOKMARK-GREETING is worthy as a gift and 
must not be confused with printed ribbons, paper or celluloid. Enduring, 
colorful rayon weaving imparts the characteristics of fine embroidery to the 
permanently useful Bookmark. Send them to your friends, give them as 
awards to Sunday School classes for attendance or memory work. 


In addition to “I am the Resurrection” (John 11:25), woven BOOKMARK- 
GREETINGS are obtainable in a wide variety of subjects including the 
Lord’s Prayer, 23rd Psalm, Ten Commandments, The Beatitudes, Golden 
Rule, Pledge to Christian Flag, Pledge to United States Flag, Lincoln-Gettys- 
burg. Each bookmark (114 x 6 in.) is mounted on folder, furnished with 
envelope. 


Price 15c each—$1.50 per dozen 


Buy from your Religious Book Store, Publishing House 
or stores where quality greeting cards are sold. 


QUALITY WEAVING CO., 5513 DEVON ST., PHILADELPHIA 38, PA. 
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Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


: Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern = 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


J. Mc. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


V1] arion i 
Cottece 


founded 1873 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE of the 
LUTHERAN CHURCH—FOR WOMEN 
—First two years of college work in 
home-like environment 
Liberal Arts Pre-Nursing 
Music Pre-Social Work 
Business Education Pre-Technician 
Home Economics 


—Last two years of high school work 
For information write 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


Marion, Va. 


President HENRY E. HORN 
applies the match to the note 
held by the Rey. 

J. LUTHER MAUNEY, pastor 
of the Marion Lutheran Church, 
and chairman of the Marion 
College Appeal for $50,000 


On the morning of February 
10 the mortgage note of $39,500 
incurred with the building of 
a wing to the main building of 
Marion College for Girls at 
Marion, Va., was burned at a 
special celebration on Found- 
er’s Day. Participants in the 
service were President Henry E. Horn; the 
Rev. J. Luther Mauney, chairman of the 
Marion College Appeal; and Miss May 
Scherer, dean of the institution. 

The appeal for $50,000 was made through- 
out the territory of the Synod of Virginia 
during 1943 and 1944. Of the total funds 
raised the note was paid and approx- 
imately $6,500 was set aside toward a fit- 
ting memorial to the Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne, 
late president of the college at the time of 
his death. 

President Horn says: “1945 finds Marion 
College with its foundation rooted deep in 
the past, financially sound, and with a 
record enrollment.” 


Installed Pastor 


The Rev. Erwin Mueller has accepted the 
call to become pastor of Christ Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and was installed Sun- 
day afternoon, February 4 The Rev. _ 
Joseph Flotten, president of the Long _ 
Island Conference of the United Synod of 
New York, preached the sermon and de- 
livered the charge to the pastor, Dr. Sam- | 
uel Trexler, former president of the synod, 
brought greetings and delivered the charge 
to the congregation. Other officiants at 
the service were the Rev. Samuel Korn- 
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4 é is a very unusual year 


unusual for your Sunday school in its use of our 
CHRISTIAN GROWTH SERIES - - AUGSBURG UNIFORM SERIES 


There are 12 Sundays in the. first quarter and 14 in the third quarter of 1945. 
Because 13 Sundays per quarter are provided in our Sunday School lesson material, the 
following adjustments must be made at the end of March: 

AUGSBURG UNIFORM QUARTERLIES for the January-March quarter should be 
retained for use of the last lesson on the first Sunday in April. 

CHRISTIAN GROWTH MATERIALS for the last lesson of the current quarter should 


be used on the second Sunday in April. 


intended for use on Easter Day. 


The first lesson of the following quarter is 


For fuller information see page 32 of the February issue and page 5 of the March 


issue of PARISH SCHOOL. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


mann, director of the Brooklyn Inner Mis- 
sion Society, and the Rev. Henry Offer- 
mann, pastor of Christ Church, Manhattan. 

Mr. Mueller is the fourth pastor of the 
church, which was built in 1895. His 
predecessors were 
the Rev. H. S. Knab- 
enschuh, organizer of 
the congregation and 
pastor for seventeen 
years; Dr. Carl B. 
Schuchard for 
twenty-seven years; 
and the Rev. Charles 
A. Davis, who re- 
signed to enter the 
army chaplaincy. Mr. 
Mueller served St. 
Paul’s Church, Henry 
Street, Brooklyn, for the past two years 
and also served the war workers and sail- 
ors in the Erie Basin. 


The Rev. Erwin 
Mueller 


Toward Autonomy 

Returnep after furlough to the Rajah- 
mundry Hospital, Madras Presidency, 
India, Dr. Betty A. Nilsson, United Lu- 
theran Church medical missionary, reports 
on physical changes taking place in the 
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MEN FOR THE MINISTRY 


Pastors: Please encourage strong, clean, Chris- 
tian boys with stuff, before they are 18, to 
think of God's Call to Service. Attractive 2- 
color folder, “The World's Greatest Post-war 
need,” still available. Write for a dozen or 
twenty copies to give to your best boys. 


Lutheran <raanv 
CHICAGO CHICAGO Theological EMI AR SEMINARY 


President Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D, 
Maywood, Illinois 


1945 Graduate School’s Summer Session 
for Pastors opens July 23, 


Two three-week terms. Modest costs. 
Catalog on request 


Indian Church, which is now assuming a 
higher degree of autonomy than ever be- 
fore. The native India Church is taking 
increasing responsibility for the conduct 
of various branches of work. Dr. Nilsson 
mentions particularly that the Board of 
Medical Work, the Board of Education, 
and the Board of Evangelistic Work will 
consist of missionaries and Indian leaders, 
and will have authority to make decisions 
concerning the work and the finances. 
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18 §° And Jé’sus, walking by the 
sea of G4l‘i-lee, saw two brethren, 


Si‘mon ? called Pé’tér, and An’drew 
his brother, casting a net into the 
sea. for they were fishers. 


Broad open-faced type, properly spaced 
between letters, words and lines for easy 
reading without eye-strain. Book and 
chapter headings on outside corner of each 
page as a practical self-indexing feature; 
chapter subjects at top of each page. 

Containing Old and New Testaments, 
Presentation Page and Family Record 
Pages in two colors, Practical Comparative 
Concordance and 48 pages of Helps com- 
prising New Practical Course in Bible 
Reading and Treasury of Biblical Infor- 
mation. Also New Biblical Atlas with In- 
dex and 12 pages of Colored Maps of 
Biblical Lands on Fine Coated Paper. 


1808C—Moroccograne Binding, stained 
ed 


1812C—French Morocco Leather, red 
under gold edges 4.00 


RED LETTER EDITION 
Same Helps as above; Concordance re- 
placed by The Inclusive Dictionary-Con- 
cordance, arranged like a Dictionary and 
containing 117 illustrations. 
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Congregations 


Auburn, Ind. One of the outstanding 
records in the Indiana Synod during the 
past four years on apportionment and 
benevolences was made in St. Mark 
Church, the Rev. Allen K. Trout pastor. 
The increase in payments on benevolence 
was 450 percent. The past year the benev- 
olence was paid in full and over $1,200 paid 
on specials. The growth in communicant 
members was from 249 to 364. Sister Louise 
C. Schultz was added to the staff of workers. 
Ninety-two copies of THe LuTHERAN are 
received by this congregation regularly 
and this is one of the great aids in the 
progress of the congregation. 

A full Lenten program with services 
Sunday evening and Wednesday evening 
together with the three-hour Good Friday 
service is sponsored with the theme, “Try 
Me and Search My Heart.” 


Camden, N. J. Holy Trinity Church, the 
Rev. Christian M. Hansen pastor, has pur- 
chased a new parsonage within a half 
square of the church. The congregation 
recently received a bequest of $5,000 from 
a friend of the pastor. This was earmarked 
for the erection of a new parish house 
after the war. Additions will be made to 
the fund. 


Decatur, Ill. First Church, the Rev. 
Roland G. Riechmann pastor, is completely 
free of indebtedness: About three years 
ago the congregation purchased the former 
post office, a substantial building in the 
heart of the city, and remodeled it into a 
beautiful and worshipful church. 


St. Paul, Minn. Reformation Church, 
the Rey. Carl V. Tambert pastor, experi- 
enced one of its best financial years in 
1944. Total receipts were $28,700, expendi- 
tures $27,029. The benevolence report was 
especially encouraging, showing a per 
capita of $4.10 (total $3,189) on appor- 
tioned benevolences and the encouraging 
report of over $5.00 per capita pledged for 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Congregations 


(Continued from page 42) 

1945. Total apportioned and unapportioned 
benevolences, $5,693. Confirmed members 
were listed at 929 and communing mem- 
bers 795. The indebtedness of the congre- 
gation was reduced to $4,900, all of which 
is pledged for 1945. The congregation also 
voted to lay aside 25 percent of all plate 
offerings for apportioned benevolences. 


Union, N. J. The Kinderfreund, the Lu- 
theran Orphans’ Home in Jersey City, is 
efficiently assisted in its endeavors by 
three active women’s organizations. One 
of these, the Lutheran Women’s Inner 
Mission Auxiliary of Central New Jersey, 
Mrs. N. E. Petersen of Elizabeth president, 
held its annual meeting on January 31 in 
Christ Lutheran Church, Union, N. J., the 
Rev. Paul E. Henry pastor. Representa- 
tives were present from the Lutheran con- 
gregations at Cranford, Hillside, Elizabeth, 
Dunellen, Linden, Rahway, Plainfield, and 
Perth Amboy. The religious service was 
in charge of the Rev. Harold Haas of Lin- 
den, N. J. The address was delivered by 
the Rev. John A. Weyl, D.D., of New York 
City. Mrs. Charles Schmidling brought 
greetings from the Bergen County Guild. 
The report of the director of the Orphans’ 
Home, the Rev. E. A. Sievert, indicated a 
number of encouraging features. 


OXFORD BIBLES 


| Likea good friend,anOXFORDBIBLE — The Standard 
will stand the test of service—year in for over 


j/ and year out. Printed on good, sturdy 


250 years 


paper from clear, readable type and durably bound, every. 


OXFORD BIBLE is an investment in Bible economy and 
satisfaction. Atall booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


The Lutheran 


Newberry College 
NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Owned and controlled by the U. L. C. A. 


Synods of South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, 
and Florida, 


Accredited; coeducational; A.B. and B.S. 
degrees, with special training in Music, 


Business, Pre-Medicine, Pre-theology. 


Personal attention, healthful climate, 
Christian atmosphere, reasonable expenses. 


Terms under accelerated program begin 
March 1, July 1 and November 1, 


For catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


Lutherans on Radio CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Programs Choir Gowns in All Styles 
TuREE outstanding Lutheran clergymen CASSOCKS 
will be heard within the space of a few SURPLICES — STOLES 
weeks on country-wide broadcasting net- _ CHURCH HANGINGS 
works. ALTAR LINENS 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
“Church of the Air,” Sunday, March 18 RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
(10.00 to 10.30 A. M, E.W.T.), will fea- va j 
ture the Rev. Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, Inquiries Invited 
president of the United Lutheran Synod Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
of New York. Dr. Knubel, son of the re- 562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


cently retired President Frederick H. 
Knubel of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, was pastor in Rochester, N. Y., 
for a number of years prior to his election 
last summer to the presidency of synod. 
The CBS “Church of the Air” speaker 


MENEELY 
BELLCO. 


TROY, N.Y. 


for the morning period (10.00 to 10.30 a : . 
A. M,, E.W.T.) April 8, is the Rev. O. A. Vat High Grade 
Geiseman, pastor of Grace Lutheran eo Reconditioned Bells 


Write for Information, 


Church, River Forest, Ill., author of books 
of sermons and associate editor of Cresset 


and of The American Lutheran. N EW W R : TE R S N E E D E D 


Also on April 8, the Blue Network of FREE ‘DETAILS 

the American Broadcasting Company will New writers needed to reswnite ddeas. Jp 
‘spapers, Magazines an oOoOKs. )°) 

carry (2.30 to 3.00 P. M., BW.T); on the opportunit ioe “prea Ma fascinating 

bs i writ eld. May bring you up .00 per 

pretrial Sunday Mapas RROREAM <4 our sonre time. Experience unnecessary. 

sermon by the Rev.. Dr. Franklin Clark Write today for details. NO OBLIGATION. 

i i Postcard will do. 
Fry, president of the United Lutheran os’ COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


Church in America. 210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 
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Informed Officials 
Are the Best 
Congregational 


Leaders! 


Recognizing this fact a number of con- 
gregations have subscribed for THe Lu- 
THERAN for each councilman. 


Pastor Theo. H. Ressler of the Church 
of The Messiah, Flushing, N. Y., will now 
have an informed Church Council, because 
he has personally subscribed for THE 
LuTHERAN for each councilman. 


St. Paul’s Church, Medford, Wis., Rev. 
L. K. Urlaub, Pastor, is sending THE 
LuTHERAN to each councilman as a gift 
and added equipment for the better dis- 
charge of his duties. 


St. Michael’s Church, Mifflin, Ohio, Rey. 
C. B. A. Stacy, Pastor, wants the council- 
men to be informed of the general program 
of the whole church so that their leader- 
ship in the local congregation will be more 
effective. A subscription for THE LUTHERAN 
has been placed for each councilman. 


At a regular meeting of the Council of 
Christ Church, Freeport, L. I, N. Y., Rev. 
David G, Jaxheimer, Pastor, the matter of 


reading THe LUTHERAN was submitted by . 


the pastor with the result that every coun- 
cilman agreed to subscribe for the paper. 


These pastors believe that it is the 
pastor’s duty to see that his officers 
and leaders become familiar with the 
program of the whole church in order 
to serve the local congregation better. 
THEY HAVE DONE SOMETHING 
ABOUT IT. 
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A School of Missions 


A-very successful School of Missions was 
held in Fresno, Calif., by Missionary A, C. 
Knudten of Berkeley, Calif. Attendance 
averaged 58 per night. Five churches were 
represented: Bethel, Fresno, and Im- 
manuel, Easton, both in the United Danish 
Lutheran Church; Trinity, Fresno, Augus- 
tana; St. Paul’s and First Lutheran of 
Fresno, United Lutheran. Sessions were 
held in the parish hall of First Lutheran 
Church. 

Moving pictures of the making of a 
chapel in India highlighted the first night’s 
sessions. Kodachrome slides of all our 
mission fields added much interest the 
second night. 

The National Lutheran Council is very 
much of a working reality in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California. All pastors 
of this group meet monthly for a social 
hour and a more serious paper. The con- 
gregations of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, with those of the Synodical Confer- 
ence, help in turn each month serving at 
the canteen of the Lutheran Service 
Center. 


A Correction 


In the issue of February 28 an error was 
made in a by-line, whereby the News Let- 
ter “Canadian Cameo” was credited to 
Paul Levi Foulk. It should have been 
Norman A. Berner. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Marion David Huddle 


departed this life February 24, 1945, at the home 
of his son, the Rev. K. Y. Huddle, near Concord, 
N. C., following a heart attack. 

He was born at Wythe County, Va., March 7, | 
1875, the son of Benjamin Jacob and Virginia 
Yost Huddle. He attended the Bridle Creek 
Academy in Carroll County, Va., received his 
A.M. degree from Roanoke College in 1907, and 
ee graduated from the Southern Seminary in 

Ordained by the Southwest Virginia Synod in 
1910, Pastor Huddle began his ministry in Bland 
County, Va. In 1913 he was called to the St. 
Michael-St. Andrew Parish at Irmo, S. C., and 
between 1918 and 1930, he served parishes at 
Lingle and Goodman, Miss. He returned to Vir- 

inia in 1930 as pastor of the Cripple Creek 

arish, where he served until his retirement 
1938. Since retirement he had lived at Bed- 
ord, Va. 


The Lutheran 


7.00 A. M. 
EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE April 1, 1945 


To be held in 
PHILADELPHIA’S CONVENTION HALL 


34th St., Below Spruce 


DR. ROSS STOVER’S SERMON “VICTORY BY EASTER” 
FLORENCE KIRK, METROPOLITAN SOPRANO 
15,000 People Will Smg Hymns 
Great Choir, Soloists, Musicians, Ushers’ Chorus 
Living Pictures of Resurrection 


To Be Broadcast 


He was married June 27, 1911, to Mary Belle 
Rosenbaum. Surviving are his widow; five 
sons: the Rev. K. Y. Huddle, Trinity Church, 
near Concord, N. C.: Chaplain Paul Huddle of 
the U. S. Army; Harold B. Huddle, Seaman 1/c 
of the U. S. Navy; Lt. Andrew G. Huddle, of 
the Army Air Transport Command; and Troy 
M. Huddle, on overseas duty with the U. S. 
Coast Guard; one daughter, Miss Elizabeth 
Huddle of Big Island, Va.; three brothers, John 
L., George B., and Price J. Huddle, of Rural 
Retreat, Va.; and two sisters, Miss Cora M. 
Huddle of Rural Retreat, Va., and Mrs. R. R. 
Derrick of Trenton, Miss. 

Pastor Huddle was a humble and devout ser- 
vant of the Church, a faithful preacher of the 
Word, and a loyal pastor and friend. During 
his ministry in the South Carolina Synod, he 
served as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the synod, and while serving in the 
Mississippi Synod, he was president of the 
synod for one term and secretary for a number 
of years. 

The funeral service was held at St. Paul 
Church, Rural Retreat, Va., February 28, with 
the Rev. M. L. Minnick, secre of the Vir- 
ginia Synod, and the Rev. A. J. Shumate, pas- 
tor of St. Paul Church, in charge. Interment 
took place in the cemetery of St. Paul Church. 

Malcolm L. Minnick. 


Miss Carrie L. D. Lemcke 


entered into rest at her home in Franklin, Pa., 
February 10 after a brief illness. She was born 
at Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pa., the 
daughter of the Rev. H. J. H. and Mrs. Susan 
Catharine Williamson Lemcke. Her father was 
a former pastor of Grace Church, Franklin. 

For many years Miss Lemcke was employed 
in the J. H. Smith Company book store, where 
she won many friends by her efficient and 
friendly manner. 

The funeral service was conducted by the 
Rev. Samuel H. Gross, pastor of Grace Church, 
Franklin. Interment took place in Altoona, Pa. 


SYNODS 


The seventy-seventh annual convention of the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will be 
held in Christ Church, Eureka, Kan., the Rev. 
R. E. Gaston pastor, April 10-12. The first ses- 
sion will be The Service and the Holy Com- 
munion Tuesday morning, April 10, beginning 
at 9.00 A. M. George L. Search, Sec. 


The one hundred forty-first annual conven- 
tion of the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of North Carolina will be held in St. John’s 
Church, Cabarrus County, N. C., the Rev. Her- 
man W. Cauble pastor, April 3-5. 

F. L. Conrad, Sec. 
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Attain Spiritual Advantage ~ 
By Holy Week 
by reading 


“Say Thou Art Mine” 


A popular and basic Christian Lenten book 
for $1.25 


Also 


“Glad Tidings To The Meek” 


for only .75 


Both books by 
Rev. PAUL Y. LIVINGSTON, D.D., 
A.M., S.1T.M. 


who is regular broadcaster of GEORGE 
WASHINGTON’S WORSHIP HOUR, Inc., 
over “New York City’s leading radio sta- 
tion” WBYN. Dial 1430 Saturdays at 9.15 A-M. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
Publisher 


158 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
At All Bookstores 


FAMILY COATS-OF-ARMS 
Armorial bearings, beautifully executed. Mrs. 
Harold Isenhower, 523 E. Lafayette St., Salis- 
bury, N. C. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Phila- 
delphia District of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will hold its annual spring conference 
Thursday, May 3, in Trinity Church, German- 
town Avenue and Queen Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Frank H. Clutz pas- 
tor. Sessions at 1.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

Pauline L. Bressler, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The Western Conference of the United Synod 
of New York will meet for its spring convention 
Tuesday, April 10, at Grace Church, Rochester, 
N. Y¥. The sessions open with a communion 
service at 10 A. M. and continue through the 
evening. Robert W. Stackel, Sec. 
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FILM CATALOGUE 


Here in the new 80-page Religious Film Catalogue, are helping hands 
ready to aid you in the planning of an effective program of visual edu- 
cation. This catalogue offers the dependable type of information that 
your church expects from its denominational agency— 


e films carefully evaluated by competent reviewers. 
e each description a dependable basis for selection. 
eaccess to many film sources in one listing. 
e 25% more films, slides, and strips than ever before. 


valuable catalogue tocay. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


